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THE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND BIRDS. 


ITH their December issue the Directors of the 
journal of the Board of Agriculture have, we 
believe for the first time, produced a supplement. 
It is almost as large as the ordinary publication 
and contains a report on the food of some British 

birds by Mr. Robert Newstead of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. The Board have apparently been flustered into 
taking this unusual step. At any rate, it is gravely announced 
in a preface that representations have been made “ respecting the 
losses caused by birds to the farmers and fruit-growers of the 
country,” while, on the other hand, many correspondents 
“have pomted out the benetits conferred by birds in keeping 
down the insect and other pests.” Alter asserting that 
many of the complaints have been due to “faulty 
observation of facts,” it is intimated that the Board “ have 
come to the conclusion that before any legislative action 
could be recommende.J, a much tuller and more scientific enquiry 
would need to be made on the lines of the work that has been 
carried on in North America and in certain countries of the 
Continent.” This is what we have urged for along time, and 
the Board are to be congratulated on having arrived at a sound, 
albeit a tardy, decision. But it almost appears as though they 
were now inclined to rush with undue haste where belore they 
lingered too slowly. The report of Mr. Newstead is undoubtedly 
painstaking and valuable, but, as will be shown presently, there 
are reasons for thinking that it would have been as well to keep 
it back for the present. Our readers are aware that a thorough 
investigation of the subject is being carried out by a committee 
ot the british Association for the Advancemeut of Science. 
Why was this needed? Not because there has been any dearth 
of sound English observers. From the days of White of 
Selborne to our own, we have always had a band of close and 
trustworthy observers. But the defect in the study and 
observation of any individual is that it must, from the very 
nature of the case, be local in itscharacter. ‘That is exactly what 
has happened with Mr, Newste id. Practically speaking, his notes 
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are from the county of Cheshire, though they are reinforced bya 
number of observations taken in Gioucestershire. In themselves 
they are admirable. 

“Mr. Newstead is a naturalist of no mean standing, and 
his work would have deserved nothing but praise if it had 
been issued solely on his own _ initiative. Untortunately 
for the farmer who happens to be in a southern or fruit-growing 
county, the conclusions arrived at in Cheshire will not hold good 
for the rest of England. From the summary it might appear 
as though the starling’s food consisted only of insects, wheat, 
oats, molluscs and grass. Mr. Newstead records what he 
evidently thinks an exceptional instance of the bird eating 
cherries; but nobody would gather from his remarks the 
ravages this bird commits where cherry orchards abound, in 
Kkent, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire and so on. So also 
the formidable verdict returned for the rook is based on 


local, that is to say insufficient, evidence. Mr. Newstead 
does not mention the egg as part of the bird’s diet. That 


he is a robber of the farmyard and an assiduous thief of the 
eggs of game-birds would never be guessed from the report. Be 
it noted we do not for a moment question the accuracy of Mr. 
Newstead’s observations as far as they go. Our contention is 
only that they have not covered a sufficiently wide area, and 
that consequently it was a mistake to publish his paper before 
his con lusions had been cross-chec ked by those of others. The 
Board of Agriculture have, wisely in our opinion, decided to worl: 
with the British Association Committee, and with advantage 
might have regulated their zeal. 

A very bricf examination of the records is enoug) to show 
how much is left undone. Of all the avine enemies of the farmer, 
the rook is, by common consent, the most formidable. “ His 
nime should be written in the Devil's book in longhand,” said the 
Iettrick Shepherd. Mr. Newstead differs entirely from this severe 
judgment. He is of opinion that the rook “is, on the whole, 
decidedly beneficial, though quite omnivorous, and a great 
destroyer of grain.” But anyone turning up the evidence on which 
the conclusion is based will tind it most inadequate. Thus it will 
be seen that Mr. Newstead, before pronouncing his verdict, did 
not ascertain what was the food of the rook during and immedi 
ately after seedtime, or when the ripe grain is still in the fields; 
he dil not estimate its injury to stacks or fields of roots in bad 
weather. What appears to have influenced him most was his 
observation of the manner in which rooks devoured leather-jackets 
on the golf links in the Dee Marshes, Chester. It is a valuable 
and interesting piece of evidence, but needs to be weighed against 
a very long indictment. ‘Three birds he condemns as “ wholly 
destructive and useless,” viz., the carrion crow, the house 
sprrow and the wood-pigeon, but he does so on the principle 
ol * Jeddart” justice of hanging first and trying afterwards. Only 
me analysis of a carrion crow's stomach is given, and none of 
she other birds, so that, in this case at least, Mr. Newstead does 
not show himself a model of scientilic caution. The blackbird, 
builfinch, sparrow-hawk and raven are classified as “ species 
which are destructive and doubtful of any utility.” It was a 
pity to have incluied the raven in this group; it is already so 
near extermination that the ill it does counts for nothing. And 
here it may be suggested that scientific investigators should put 
some check on their ardent thirst for knowledge. We notice that 
the stomaclis of three bitterns were examined. Itis charming to 
know that this rare and beautiful bird has on three occasions been 
shot to satisfy curiosity. The male roseate tern and a female 
“suffered” at Anglesey in order to prove what everybody knows 
that they eat fish. We are more than astonished that the Board 
of Agriculture should go out of their way to encourage wanton 
destruction of our rare birds. Let us hope that the committee 
of the British Association will take up this point. It does not 
concern agriculturists in the slightest to know that the contents 
of a waxwing's stomach consisted of the hips of the wild rose, 
and that the hen-harrier, the common buzzard and other birds by 
no means common have keen slain in order that the character of 
their last meal should be ascertained. It would be intolerable 
were wholesale slaughter encouraged on any such grounds. 
Before being capable of doing injury worth enquiring into a 
species must be not only flourishing, but very numerous. If 
assistance is given in controlling species known to be harmful, it 
should be accompanied with an encouragement to preserve and 
maintain those that are rare and in'eresting. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Juliet Duff. 

Lady Juliet Duff is a daughter of the fourth Earl of 

Lonsdale, and her marriage to Mr. Robert George Vivian Duff 
took place in 1903. 

*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
Waren sucn requests are received, the Editor would este2-m the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tne correspondence at once to him. 
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N spite of the many changes that are constantly taking place, 
when Yuletide comes round it brings with it much of the old 
spirit with which it was celebrated by our forefathers. The 
shop windows are as full of good things to-day as ever they 
were, and the pulsating crowd, full of bounding and happy 

lile, which passes along the streets wears an expression of vitality 
and merriment that could not have been surpassed in the old 
time. It is true that thousands rebel against old fashions, and 
take their flight to quiet English hotels or Continental towns; 
but the great majority still remain at home and are occupied 
with the cooking and eating of roast beef, turkeys, mince-pies 
and plum-puddings. We hope it may long continue so; and 
equally to those who are abroad and at home we have the 
pleasure of once more wishing a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year. 


A welcome change in the eating habits of the population is 
shown by the extraordinary prosperity ot the frait trade this 
Christmas. Very large quantities have been brought on the 
market and ready sales are reported. Judging by the quantities 
sold, it would appear that the orange still holds the first place. It 
is estimated that in the week which ends on Christmas Eve, no 
fewer than a quarter of a million cases will have been sold. The 
oranges in greatest demand are those from Naples, the Almerian 
variety and the Californian seedless orange. The present year has 
been an ext eptionally good one for apples, and the quantity of 
English fruit now on sale is a record one, although large quantities 
still continue to come from America and Canada. ‘The banana 
still holds its position, and the quantity of pears sent to the market 


this year is very much above the average. There seems to be a 
great demand for the Beurré Magnifique, and the Doyenné du 
Comice, though expensive, 1s very popular. <A feature that 


should not be left out of account is the variety of fruits that have 
been sent. Mangoes, persimmons, pine-apples, nuts of various 
sorts from home and abroad, are all frequently and extensively 
asked for. 


A touch of old times will be given to the festivities at Sand- 
ringham, where there will appear on the Royal table at Christmas 
i number of cygnets, which were hatched on the Thames during 
the past season and have been fattened for Christmas by Mr. 
T. Kk. Abnett of Hampton Court, the Royal swan-master. About 
thirty young swans were prepared in this way, of which a few 
are consumed at Christmas, a few kept for the New Year and 
others despatched to the various friends of King Edward. 
They have been fattened in a wired-oll enclosure at Hampton 
Court. The flesh of the cygnet used to be considered equal to 
that of the peacock or the sturgeon by previous generations, and 


even to-day it is considered a delicacy. That was why the 
swans on the ‘Thames were so carefully guarded. They belong 


to the King and the Dyers’ and Vintners’ Companies. 


To the great relief of the majority of his countrymen, the 
Prime Minister on Saturday announced that the long and 
arduous Parliamentary Session would be wound up on Monday, 
and this removed the dread that there would only be an 
adjournment over the Christmas holidays. This was in large 
measure due to the rejection of the Licensing bill by the House 
of Lords—an act which, whatever might be its justification, had 
the effect of, at least temporarily, lightening the labours ot the 
House of Commons. The Parliamentary Session has brought 
into existence several Acts of Parliament which introduce new 
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principles into the British legislation. There is the Eight 


Hours’ Bill for Miners, a new effort in the ¢randmotherly 
direction of taking care of men who are very well 


able to take care of themselves. The novel Children’s Act 
introduces us to an experiment the result of which will be 
awaited with great interest. The Port of London Act also 


contains clauses of a novel kind in English legislation; but the 
most important of all the measures passed by Mr. Asquith’s 
Administration is the Old Age Pensions Act, of which the 
working out has just begun. It is much too early yet to pronounce 
any verdict upon its merits. What we do know with certainty 
about it is that to meet its financial requirements the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to increase the taxation of the country 
considerably. This is the more incumbent upon him inasmuch 
as the year has been one of falling revenue, and in any case 
there must be a considerable deficit to be made good. 


A patriotic appeal bas been made by the Duke of Fife and 
Lord Lesher to the people of London. lt is that the citizens ol 
London should join the Territoriai Army. ‘Two strong reasons 
are given for their doing this. In the first place, they would be 
serving their country. It is of the utmost importance that every 
citizen of the Empire should be able to shoot and ride. Were 
that the case, the chances of a descent upon Great Britain would 
be yreally lessened, In the second place, it would be of 
undoubted advantage to those who continually dwell in the 
streets to be taken out into the open air, especially during the 
week or fortnight set aside for camp life. Far from disabling 
them for the ordinary transaction of business, it would invigorate 
them and help them to do it in an energetic manner. 


THE SERPENT MISTS 


ull-fed along the hills they lie 
Till each dim rock is a bead-like eye; 


And sinuous round the woodlands trail 
rill every pine is a gleaming scale; 


Then slow their dull grey heads they rear 
Like hooded cobras content to hear 


On winter’s harp of the leafless trees 
The charm of the North Wind’s melodies. 


Wing TH. OGinwe 


Among the centenaries to be celebrated during the coming 
year, by far the most important is that of Charles Darwin. It 
occurs simultaneously with the jubilee of the first publication of 
“The Origin of Species.” Naturally, Cambridge will be the 
chief scene of the celebrations, and on June 22nd the arrange 
ment is that delegates selected by the Universities, academies 
colleges and learned societies will meet at the University and go 
through a programme, of which a first rough draft has been 
drawn up. It will begin with a reception by the Chancellor on the 
evening of the 22nd. The next day addresses will be given by the 
delegates to the University in the Senate Hlouse, and ther 
is reason to believe that each delegate will be presented with a 
first draft of “ The Origin of Species.” There will be the usual 
garden-parties and other functions incidental to such an occasion, 
and it is proposed to hold an exhibition of portraits and relics of 
Darwin at Christ’s College. \lready delegates have accepted 
invitations to be present from nearly every part of the country, 
and the gathering should be an exceptionally brilliant one. 


The claims of Charles Darwin to such an honour are 
scarcely open to dispute. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
call him the master-mind of the nineteenth century. \t any 
rate, his “ Ovigin of Species ”’ did more to revolutionise philo 
sophical thought than any othe work of modern times. His 
was emphatically a mind adapted to the observation, arranging 
and systematising of facts. lhbere was scarcely anyone 
who was less of a theorist, or who was more cautious about 
drawing general conclusions even from a long array of 
particular instances. He belonged to a period rich in 
intellectual gifts. While he was working at his great 


book, Alfred Tennyson was writing poetry, Thomas Carlyle 
was moralising on the iniquities of the age, Kuskin was teaching 
a people who had been roughened by prolonged wars to return 
to the cultivation of beauty and art, Dickens and ‘Thackeray 
were turning out imaginative fiction such as Envy] ind had not 
seen since the time of Sir Walter Scott. Darwin, however, 
concerned himself very little with the work of the imagination. 
His whole mind was concentrated on the material fact 
of existence, and although he brought into being a_ new 
cosmogony, there was none less likely to pose as the preacher ol 
anew doctrine than the modest and self-dis« iplined man who, 
In Spile of delicate health and m iny obstacles, went on workin 
and acquiring material for his book through a long 

ot years. 
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In the person of Sir Philip Albert Muntz. Bart., Member of 
Parliament for the ‘lamworth Division of Warwickshire, a 


great agriculturist died on Monday morning at his residence, 
Dunsmore, near Rugby. Sir Albert was a typical country 
gentleman, devoted to hunti shooting and outdoor sport 
generally. Che very name Dunsmore will remind many of 
his eminence as a breeder of Shire horses, while his Shropshire 

eep for many years held the highest place in pubis 
estimation. His death after a somewhat lengthened illness ha 
occurred at the age of sixty-nine. Until this illness overtook 
him Sir Albert continued to ride to hounds and to take part 
in his usual outdoor recreations. His father was deepl) 
interested in the origination and passing of the Reform Dull of 


1832, and Sir Albert himself remained a Liberal until 15:8 


when the attitude of the Liberal Party in regard to Ireland and 


7 


| ypt cau ed him to change sides. Hle was returned as a 
Conservative for North Warwickshire in 1884, and has alway 
lle is | to pric 
eena Tariff Reformer twenty years before the 
idea occurred to Mr. Chamberlain. 


been well supported at subsequent elections. 
himself on having 


One is often reminded, when reading the sporting accounts in 
the daily and weekly papers, of the many changes which ha 
passed over the face of popular sports and pastimes at the great 
Universities during the last quarter of a century. In any of 
these papers to-day you may read, with prominent positio: 
‘a med to them, accounts of University golf, of cross-country 
lony-distance running and of hockey. live-and-twenty yea 
avo there were, perhaps, fitty voller at each of our great 
Universities, and the majority of the rest had a most hazy idea of 
the very nature of the game Hockey was entirely unknow 
It was considered a game for school-boys——probably for private 
chool-boys only and only to be played by grown men on skates 
on the ice. Vrobably, about half the number of those who inte 
rested themselves in golf had any interest in cross-country running, 


ind few even knew that there existed a club with members who did 
eriously care for this long-distance paper-chasing. ‘There were 


but three “ Blues,” for cricket, football and rowing ; and though 
a large gallery would collect in the parks at Oxford to see the 
ktueby football matches, there was hardly a pectator to watch 
the Association game. So fashion « heutige 


Phat is a wonderful periormance recorded of the new 
bowler, Mansfield by name, whom they have discovered in 


\ustralia,. Put on at a moment when Trumper was well 
et and sixty-eight runs had been scored without a_ wicket 
falling, he bowled first Trumper himself, then Noble and finall, 
Ireland, with but two runs scored off him the while. Thi 


i meteoric Appearance, It is to be hoped that he will not 
lisappear in a manner sugyestive of that celestial epithet, but 
that we may see him next summer over here. A point in the 
description of his mode of bowling arrests attention. He is said 
to bowl with a break from leg, “ with a quick, sudden move- 
ment of the arm.” A quick, sudden movement of the arm isa 
description admirably adapted to a throw. Probably we may 
take it for granted, however, that there is no unfairness 
whatsoever in his action. Not a hint of the kind is suggested, 
ind most of the Austrahan bowling that we have seen (though 
there nave been ex eption 3) has been quite above suspicion, 


An interesting question with regard to the mode of playing 
the lawn tennis championships has been raised, as a result of the 
late meeting of the Lawn Tennis Association. So far as that 
particular meeting was concerned, the question was not only 
raised by Mr. rank KRiseley, but plainly answered, a large 
number voting in favour of the change which he proposed, that 
the holders of the ch unpionship title shouid be obliged to start 
on level terms with all the rest of the field, be subject to the 
chances of the draw and have to play their way right through 
the tournament if they are to appear at the top. The present 
mode, of course (and Mr. Gore, the holder of the championship, 
Was strong in its favour), 1s that the champion shall only be called 
on to defend his title against the winner of the tournament. 
This mode was obviously fashioned on the custom governing the 
real tennis, or court tennis championships, but it certainly does 
not appear as equitable as the novel method ptoprosed by 
Mr. Riseley. 


No doubt it is a sign of the mildness of the season that the 
hoards of the wood-mice seem to have been a good deal more 
heavily deplenished than is usual at this time of year. Lhis 
means, no doubt, that the mice have been more awake this 
winter, so far as it has gone, and have been eating away 
at the stores more hungrily than in normal years when the cold 
makes their vital processes slower. One of the interesting 


problems which a wood-mouse’s hoard Suggests In a cherry- 
growing country is the manner in which the mouse succeeds, as 
it certainly does succeed, in getting the kernel out of the stone. 
Phere is a hole eaten away at the fine end of each stone—this is 
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simple enough, aithough it is an evidence of amazingly sharp little 
teeth and much industry in their use——but what is wonderful is 
how the animal has extracted the kernel through a hole so small. 
Possibly it gets its long front teeth in through the hole, and so 


breaks up the kernel into small pieces ; but the process must 


«a\ 
MoV 


always remain something of a puzzle. 





\ distinction, we think, should be made between the claims 
of the lady doctors for the vote and those of the rest of the 
Sullragettes The women doctors are not very numerous there 
are only, as a matter of fact, about five hundred of them in the 
country. It is also well known that the average of learning 
among them, as testified to by the manner in which they have 
taken their degrees, is at least equal to that of the male doctors. 
Chey have been doing very good work in the profession and, 
whether married or single, are able to support themselves. If 
the question of their enfranchisement could, therefore, be isolated 
from the general question, there does not seem any reason why 
they should not receive the vote. If they were admitted to be 
electors, it would be difficult to refuse the same privilege to the 
women graduates whose case was so ably pleaded before the 
House of Lords the other day. If the women were wise, they 
would do well to accept piecemeal legislation such as 1s here 
indicated. A plea for giving the vote to women whose qualifica- 
tions to exercise it are beyond cavil would be listened to with 
ittention by those in whose minds irritation alone is generated by 
the performances of the Sufltragettes. 


A COTTAGER. 
Iiach morn she scrubs and scours 
‘To keep her threshold white; 
Her window, filled with flowers, 
Is fair in all men’s sight. 
Though slow of speech is she 
Iler homely housewife’s art 
lets every passer see 
The white thoughts of her heart. 

WILFRID WILSON GIRSON 


\t the opening of the Knebworth Golf Course on Saturday, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour made one of his little speeches on golf. Hy 
pointed out that the multiplication of links near London is a great 
help towards maintaining the health of those who are engaged 
during the greater part of the week at the desk, and he humor 
ously declared that golf is one of the games of which no one who has 
once contracted a love for it ever tires. ‘There are not many who 
will dispute these contentions. The fashion for golf which wa 
brought from Scotland to this‘country about a quarter of a century 
ago has had a most beneficial effect in the invigoration of jaded 
town workers. Mr. Balfour’s own case furnishes a happy 
illustration of his doctrine. In his youth he was far from being 
robust, and it was generally feared that the hard political work 
forced upon him both in office and opposition would ruin his 
health entirely. Lortunately for the country he found a welcome 
relief from his labour in playing this game, and his performance 
on Saturday, when he and his partner, Braid, played against Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton and Vardon, 1s the best ‘proof of the enjoyment 
that he has obtained. We say nothing of the new golf course at 
Knebworth for the present, as we hope to illustrate and describe 
it at a later date. 


Fishermen generally will receive with great regret the news 
of the deaths of Mr. Basil Field and Mr. T. P. Hawksley. It is 
to the latter gentleman's experiments that we of the present day 
are, to a large extent, indebted for the high standard attained in 
water-prooting reel lines as well as for improvements in the vice 
for the fly-tymg bench. Of Mr. Field it may be said he did 
many things well, but assuredly nothing better than his articles 
on fly-fishing. ‘These were all stamped with the authority that 
comes of long practical experience and covered exactly that 
period when dry-fly-fishing, from being the sport of the few, 
became that of the many. His kindness in imparting informa 
tion after he had ceased to write was unvarying, and his interest 
in current fishing topics was maintained unabated to this, the last, 
year of his life. 


We do not seem to hear quite as much as we used to some 
four or five years back of the very curious contention that a 
salmon river is in no way benefited as regards the up-rivet 
angling by the removal ot the nets from its mouth. Does it 
imply too evil a view of human nature to suppose that this 
theory must in the first instance have been mooted by some 
who had a personal interest in the netting? It was at all 
events sincerely held by several who had no such interest, and 
was supported unfortunately by the records of a certain river in 
Ireland, where the angling deteriorated after the removal of the 
nets. It is fairly certain, however, that to attribute the 
deterioration to the removal would be to perpetrate the fallacy 
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known as post hoc ergo propter hoc. Surely there must have been 
other causes to which the diminution was due. One of the rivers 
on which the angling has improved most remarkably in response 
to the removal of the nets at the mouth is the English and 
Welsh Wye. It is said that the Severn fish are now taking to 
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ascend it, much to the advantage of the Wve 
Though it has fished so well for the past year or two, it 


' . 
saimon-lisher 


remains to be seen how it will be ina dry year, for there has 
been no year of drought since the opening of the reservoir at 
Rhayader, which has heavily drained its source 


ANCIENT FORKS. 


By J. Srarkn 


ORKS carry back to a remote antiquity, even if they 
have not at all times been found as indispensable as 
spoons, of which prehistoric man found a plentiful 
supply in the concave valves of shells stranded on 
river banks and beaches, which were shaped and 

mounted as the real thing by the pre-dynastic Egyptians. There 
is an Assyrian fork in the British Museum. A Roman fork with 
two prongs and a handle like a deer’s leg was found in the 
Appian Way, and another in the gardens of the Luxembourg in 
Paris, while a five-pronged fork was found in a tomb at Pastum, 
and is in the Naples Museum. The Roman spoons, which are of 
many sizes and shapes, and were used for many purposes, have 
handles, in England at least, almost invariably produced into a 
long tapering point. Some of the smaller kinds are no doubt 
cochleares, the spike being useful when the favourite snails 
were served at table; but the prick handles of the larger kinds 
would supply excellent substitutes for forks. In the British 
Museum is an Anglo-Saxon spoon and fork of silver, made before 
the ninth century, and discovered at Lavington in Wilts, the 
poon richly worked with runic patterns, and the fork somewhat 
plainer and two-pronged. Another of iron with handle of deer’s 
horn was discovered in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery near Salisbury. 
A table re ady laid for two persons, with knives and forks, is seen 
in a twelfth century manuscript by Herrade de Landsberg. They 
were, however, certainly not in use in later media vai times, except 
among exquisites, 
and then not at 
the feasts, but only 
at the banquets 
which followed, 
equivalent to the 
modern 
when games and 
music were en- 
joyed, and sweet 
wines, spices, 
fruits and pre 
serves were pat - 
taken of, Who 
knows whether 


dessert, 


some of the un- 
popularity of Piers 
Gaveston with his 
warlike contem- 
poraries, the 
English barons, 
may not have beer 
due to his mincing 
use of a jewelled 
fork for eating 
pears and pret 

ginger? The knif 

and fork of this 
and later dates 
were very precious 
things, carried, 
perhaps, in a rich 
velvet case at the 
girdle, like the 
ladies’ wedding 
knives. They were 
of every kind of 
precious material, 
as may be seen in 
the inventory of 
the Royal treasury 
sold by Cromwell 
in 1649: “A helio 
trope spoon, knife 
and fork, gold 
mounted; a crystal! 
‘ditto,’ set with 
small rubies; an 
old ‘ditto,’ gold 
mounted in red 
leather case; knife 
French work of the first half of the XV. century; silver-gitt 204 fork with lapis 


and handled in rock-crystal handles and gold 





VERY FINE FORK AND SPOON 


GARDNER. 


mounts; fork 
With agate 
handle and 
gold mounts, 
set with small 
rubies and 
diamonds.”’ 
Though none 
of these has 
been traced, 
our national 
museums are 
rich in- speci- 
mens of the 
sixteenth and 
seventeenth 
centuries, 
but none so 
far back 1S 
re¢ ognised 
to be ot 
lenglish work. 
Some rich ex- 
amples of 
Elizabethan 
and early 
Stuart date are 
in the Roth 
schild beque I 
to the Hritish 
Museum. 
‘These com 
prise three 
exquisitely- 
enamelled 
gold wedding 
knives and 








forks, of the 
first years ol 
the seven- 
teenth cen 
tury, Dutch 
work, two ol 
the fork 
being especi 
lly interest 
Ing as having 














S kT OF TWO KNIVI IND FORK 
thre prong Of hue It f 7 1 = 
Still rarer 1 
the French fork of enamelled gold set with gems olf the 
sixteenth century, and its accompanying spoon. These are 
illustrated, with a purple velvet case embroidered with gold 
thread and seed pearls. here are also remarkable specimens in 


the Wallace Collection ; but by far the richest assortment is to 
be found in the Victoria and Albert Museum, not only in the 
National Collection there, but among the objects lent by 
Mr. Salting. By far the ear! 
are the magnificent mediawval spoon and fork of French early 


est and most valuable of these 


fifteenth century work, with handles partly of rock-crystal, in 
which demi-angels with elevated wings are made to hold the 
bow! of the spoon and double prongs ol the fork. Two other 
sets of knife, fork and spoon, with crystal handles, are illustrated. 
In one set the crystal is of one piece and fluted, the fork with 
two very long prongs and the bowl of the spoon dated 1584. 
In the other the crystal is in several pieces set in gilt silver. 
Loth are Dutch or German and of the sixteenth century. The 
remarkable set of two knives and a_ four-pronged fork of 
Italian workmanship of the sixteenth century is in silver 
wilt, the figures forming the handles being finely-modelled and 
affording a good grip. An Italian fork of the same date is also 
of great interest. Several handsomely-worked specimens of the 
early Stuart date were hinged to fold up into a case for the 
pocket, in the handle being a toothpick. ‘So far these were 
brought by the guests themselves, and were not set for thei 
use by the host, with the knives, spoons, trenchers and cu 
In the Haddon Halli accounts for 1639 we find the purchase 
spoons, six forks and six little spoons with forks at t 
ends; and inthe Royal Inventory of 1649 thirty 
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five forks and two ladle 
all of silver \s to whe 
thes can to eneral 
u n | ind at dinner 
ana ) on, l nother 
matter \tl thie oldet 
write! ire wreead that 
eu u came to u F 
rom Italy; but whether 
they had irvived there 
from Koman times, or had WEDDING KNIFI 
been uvvested by tie Of gold (except the blade of the knife en ed, int 
Wwory ti Ss used 
by the Chinese, 1 
uncertain. <As fat 
back as the tout 
teenth century 
ivel forks ire 
pecially men 
l ed. a im ot 
at Piacenza, but 
they ire eldom 
represe ited 1 Live 
parti by Une SILVER SPOON 
Olid Mastet \n Found at Sevineton, Wilts, in 1834, with ser 
pt oul nti 
ire by Koma o, who died in 1566, in Colleomi’s castle of 
Maipaga, near Bergamo, where the guests at a feast are using 
pronged forks both for eating and carving. In the important 
ketch by Paul Veronese (died 1588),1n the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxtord, the guests are also using two-pronged forks. Cuts of 
double*pronged forks, and of triple for eating fruit, are in a rare 
Venetian work of 1581; but, so far, no earlier delineation of a 
three-pronged fork in use than |. G. Platzer’s “ Salome before 


Herod,” of the tit t halt of the eichteenth century, 
has come under the writer’s notice. They wer 
used by Henri I1Ll., but their use must have 
remained « nal in the best society for a great 
many yeal nee LBrantome mentions that the 
dames d'honneur helped themselves — either 
vith tinyver or lork Our best-known and 
olt- quoted authority for the common use 
of forks in italy 1 Thomas Coryate, 1611, 
umd it 4 » apt an circumstantial that it 
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iND SPOON WEDDING 
With gold handles, ena 


of 








han i, upon the same 
dish, so that whatso- 
AND FORK, ever he be that sitteth 
enty coins dating from S800 to 890 A.D, in the « ompany ol any 





tel 
4 husband and 
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deserves to be quoted 
at length: 

I observed a c 
Italian 


through 


istome in 


Cities and 


all 


Townes 


those 
which I 


passed, that is not used in any 


other country that I saw in 
my travels, neither doe I 
thinke that any other nation 
of Ciristendome doth vse it, 
but only Italy. The Italian, 
IND FORK. and also most strangers that 
nslucent enamel; Dutch; early XVII. century, are cormorant in Italy, doe 


alwaies at their meales 


a little forke when 


use 
they cut the meate; 
for while with their 


knife, which they hold 
they 
ol 


the dish, they fasten 


with one hand, 


the 





cut meate out 


their forke, which 


they hold in the other 





others at meate, should 


unadvisedly touch the dish of meate with his fingers, from which all at the 


table doe cut, he will give occasion of offence unto the company, as having 


transgressed the lawes of good manners, insomuch that for his error he shall 


be at the least brow-beaten, if not reprehended in wordes. his forme of 


feeding, I understand, is generally used in all places of Italy, their forkes 


being for the most part made of yron or steele, and some of silver, but 


those are used only by gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, 


because the Italian cannot by any meanes indure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alike cleane. [lereupon | 
myselfe thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion by this forked cuttine of meate, 
not only while I was in Italy, | ut also in 


Germany, and oftentimes in England, since 


I came home: being once quipped for that 


frequent using of my forke, by a certsine 
learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, f 
i 
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WEDULING KNIFE 


ed gold hand’es; 














FURK 
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iND 
Dute 


KNIFE AND 


FORK, 
ed translucently, bearing the arms 
Dutch ; about 


name ul 1600. 


wife ; 1600, 
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one Mr. Lawrence irritation,  Tlis popu 
Whitaker, who in his laritv is not ey { 
by that of Grorky or ol 
Iehekhof Wherever 


ove goes in Moscow 


merry humour doub ed 
not tocall me Furcifer, 
only for using a forke 
at feeding, but for no or St. Petersburg on 


other cause. sees In print shops and 
A later traveller, 
Heydin, in his 
* Cosmography,” 


post-card windows pik 
tures of scenes trom 

The Life of Man” 
mystery play, and 
1652, Says that 
“the use of silver 
forks with us by 
some of our spruce 
gallants taken up 
of late’’ came from 
Italy into England. 
Their use was, 
however, much 
ridiculed by 
writers of plays 
for a time, and it 
may shock some 
sensibilities to 
hear that even 
Queen Anne ate 
with her fingers. 
In the picture of 
the Coronation 
feast of James IL., 
published last year 
in these pages, 
there 1s only one 
“Furcifer’’ among 


* Nyekto,” that stroke 


of genius, ** the God in 





Grey unseen by Man 
but ever near him” 
turns up in all manner 


of allegorical pictures 





and cartoons, Theidle 
polka of the ball of 
Man’s liie has been 
ad ipte binto songs and 
dances, Only recently 
a clever cartoon ap 
peared, representing 
the boredom of the 
Isar’s tame Duma 
while listening to the 
solemn harangues of 
the powerlul person 
ages in the Upper 
Chamber. Puskey 

vitch, the funny fat 
man of Russian pol 
tics, Is playing the 
double bass; two of 


his colleagues have t 





spectively flute and 


the guests, seated fiddle, The well 
at the alderman’s XVI. CENT. CRYSTAL-HANDLED KNIFE, FORK & SPOON. XVI. CENTURY KNIFE, FORK AND SPOON known Duma members 
table, and he is Inscribed with the date 1581; silver-gilt mounts, With hindles of rock-crystal, mounted in stlver-gilt, are the guest at 
so prominently Man’s ball, In a 
depict d, among the long rows of grand dames and gallants using corner darker than the others stands ‘* Nyekto, someone in grey, the 
their fingers, as to make it certain that the habit was then rare Unnamed He, and the candle that he holds in his hand burns low **Tlow 
enough to excite curiosity. Even in France forks did hot come light!” says one M.P. ‘* How magnificent!” ‘* But don’t you find the music 
into regular use at the Royal tables till the time of Lotits XIV ; a trifle monotonous 2?” And the picture is called * Making a Mock at the 
St. Simon crediting their intro- Gods!" Never was Andréef so popular, 
duction to the Duc de Mon- \tthe same time never was he so blamed, 
tausier. The earliest actual oabused, But he is a young writer, 

~ and there are many tastes in Russia, It 


specimen of an English Silver was only in toot that be bevan his 
fork is two-pronged, with a literary career, He was taken on to the 
spoon at one end, of abaut 1650, stafl of the JA/asco Courier, one of 
and Cripps figured one of the parasites of the great Russian 
Charles Il. with three prongs, bear. Andiéef wrote reports of trials 
dug up in Covent Garden, and : for the Courer during the brief 
Says that twelve, dated 1667, are space that the Government allowed 
still in use at Cotehele. From ME * to ext, One & sommaces of Us 
his book we also cull that Prince beginning of the career of Dickens. 
Kupert purchased twenty-four 

forks in 1670, and Prince George 
of Denmark twelve in 1686. . 
The beautiful parcel - gilt 

German spoon and fork of the 

eighteenth century is of a type 

rarely seen, and recalls some 


And reports of trials are as keenly in 
teresting to the Russian reading circles 
is cricket and football reports to the 
english democracy, and the reporter, 
be aes eeing many qu r characters 
> Was Coming into touch with 
the reading public of his country. Ile 


improved the occasion and bevan to 


even finer specimens in the write feuilletons, Ile had gained a 
Wallace Collec tion, knowl e of what pleased the peopl 

he set to work to write to plea that 

taste, And in 1902 appeared the 

A MODERN . Pit,” a wild story with the colours 

- . very thick. lhere was that attempt at 


psychology which no Russian novel ts 


- RUSSIAN. 


EONID ANDREEF is the most 


interesting and enigmatical 


without, andthe people likedit. Thence 
he modified his style towards his own 


desires, and it may be said he fairly had 


figure before the Russian his reader ut of darkness into light, 
literary public just now. His perhaps, or perhaps 3 rsd, out of 
works are awaited with great light into darkness, and the critics say 


interest, his plays crowd the the public was seduced, The author wa 


theatres, his editions sell out in record throwing olf a new disguise at every new 
time. There is a chance for critics and appearance——or was he taking on a new 
biographers to take advantage of the disguise ? He was masked, but was it 


sgale. ““The Career of Leonid not only a mask that was masked ? Tsar 


‘ 
> 5* 


Andréef,” by Dobrotokhof, is one of 


favourin 


Ilunger has been drawn with his tongu 

i ee Pm 
several volumes that havea, peared lately out! Nyekto ” has been parodied a 
on the subject of Andréef. The author laughing at himself, and, altogether 
attempts to decide what is permanent, the critics of Andreéef’s later work hay 
what merely ephe meral in the prose- been puzzled and vexed. Vet, while a 


4 ” a ‘ ) jing , did not 
poetry of ** The Life of Man, ** Tsar nav been explainit g why they . ' 





Hunger,” etc But more interesting like the work, the popularity of th 
to our mind are the short notes on dramatist and novelist has incr ised, | 
Andréef’s career and the account of his is now only seven years since he con 
present popularity. Andréef is a rising menced his career, and } s alte 
author. At present he rises from point FRENCH XVI, CENT. FORK AND SPOON, SILVER FOLDING FORK, the interest of all part He wv 
to point through the months, bringing Fork with steel prongs decorated with gold filigree and With two prongs and figuring imprisoned in Moscow gaol at 


forth prolifically works of interest and enamelled fic wers, set with precious stones, in relief ; German; 16th Cent, of the R 
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ecihe i All literary n were dar r t nore important 
the more dangerous Hle had less trouble than Gorky, and he was release 
when things were quieter Among literary men he is a favourite. Polstoy 
has even a child’s interest in his tales; Gorsy is his enthusiastic admirer. 


T HE 


Hil: chief interest attaching to 
Shenstone Court [state isithat 


whichhesints icing Its gradual 
development. ‘Twenty years 
igo Sir Richard Cooper 
ywned no more than a house, but he 
very on purchased some land lying 


adjacent to it, and bit by bit, as small 
estates and portions ot land have come 
into the market, he has bought more, 
untii now he ts the owner al a compact 
property, 1,300 acre ot which 1S 
cultivated with the chief object” of 
producing the best class of pedigree 
stock, an object which, as we shall 
see, has been achieved with brilliant 
uccess. In driving over the country 
it become plain that exceptional 
care is devoted to cultivation. It was 
i winter day in December when we did 
o, and yet the impression produced on 
the mind was that which is usually 
reated by spring. Wheat was spring 
ng up with beautiful regularity on 
the arable vround; and small boys, 
with old-fashioned clappers, were en- 
gaged in caring the larks, which 
at this season ire apt to tear Cle vreen buds to prece 

Some of the exceptionally beautiful cattle were out grazing 
on the meadows. On the !and, it is true, there was not much 
doing. We noticed that one of the tields was being limed, 
not in the old fashion of slaking the lime, but according to a 
new and more eflicacious method. The lime is first of all ground 
to a fine powder, then carted to the land and dispersed over the 
urface by means of a machine, which distributes it in a shower 
It is claimed that this plan has 
the merit ot produ ing a much more even dissemination of 


like that of white smoke 


the lime, and no doubt saves certain manurial elements that 
used to be lost in the process ot laking. Some ot the men ere 
it work on the hedgerows, and we have never seen an estate in 
which closer attention was given to this department. The roads 
had been taken in hand by the owner, and the country lanes turned 
into wide and level highways. In order to do this the more 
eflectually, the hedges in many places had been grubbed up and 
new quick-sets planted with protecting wire on each side. Some 


he 
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CHIDDINGSTONE MALCOLM, SHOWING H/1S MASSIVE FOREHAND. 
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We all look forward to his career and his work with interest and sympathy ; 
le is a breaker of new earth, a psychologist, an artist in words. If in these 
qualifications he is popular, all honour to the Russian intelligent circles who 


can demand such good things. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ESTATE. ~I. 





CHIDDINGSTONE MALCOLM. 


workmen at the time were engaged in plashing and laying a hedg« 
between two fields. More beautifully-done work it would be 
impossible to find, and we were not surprised to learn that the chief 
workman was an artist in his way. He was paid an extra high wage 
for doing the best work, while the ordinary labourers finished it. 
lhat the interest of sport is pleasantly mingled with agriculture 
vas proved by the large pheasantries modelled, it seemed to us, 
on the game-farms that one finds abundantly in Buckinghamshir 
and Hertfordshire. The plan adopted is to take up the hen 
pheasants after the principal shooting is over, and, their wing 
leathers being removed, to place them in one of the large runs, 
where they stay until the succeeding season. During the 
nesting period the eggs are picked up as they are laid, 
and hatched out under broody hens or in.incubators. About 
7,000 are raised annually. It has been found by experience 
that the best plan is to destroy the runs after three years, 
thus giving the land an opportunity to recover from the 
foulness which is inseparable from keeping so many _ birds 
on it. The well-placed and ingeniously- 

planned coverts seen in the various fields 

proved that intelligent attention is given 

to shooting throughout the year. The 

ground, on the whole, lies low, and 

a vast amount has been expended on 

drainage, as otherwise many of the 
fields would have been practically marsh 
land. A _ pretty trout stream winds 
sinuously through the fields, and from 
it the water is conveyed to the fish-pond 
close to the house and the artificial 
stream, well stocked with fine trout, that 
flows with a number of pretty cascades 
through the grounds. The sight of the 
labourers at the hedges led to some 
enquiry as to their condition, and first 
it was noted that in the parish there 
had practically been no demand for 
small holdings, a fact which we noted 
as a tribute to the condition of the 
workers. During Sir Richard Cooper's 
ownership a great number of very 
comfortable cottages had been erected. 
They are not ornamental, but yet 
they are not at all unsightly, and 
contain the conveniences prized by a 
cottager. Each has three bedrooms, 
a sitting-room and a kitchen, while for 
a group of cottages a large barn-like 
structure is provided which meets 
many miscellaneous needs. The ordi- 
nary labourers are paid at the rate ol 
18s. a week; but this sum is consider- 
ably increased in the case of those who 
are possessed of special skill, and the 
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cottage, with an excellent garden, is 
thrown in rent tree. Moreover, a 
custom prevails very like that in 
Northumberland and Berwickshire, 
where the hind, in addition to his 
other wages, is allowed to grow from 
fifteen to eighteen hundred yards of 
potatoes in the fields of his master. 
These men, too, are permitted to 
grow potatoes along with the farm 
crop. As it happens this year, the 
potato-field closely adjoins the set of 
all the advantages of a smali holding 
cottages at which we looked, so that 
are provided without the labour and 
responsibility. The plan is an excellent 
one, and seems to work well. Nor are 
the material wants of the labourers 
alone attended to. It is recognised that 
they need recreation and amusement, 
and two halls have peen built for that 

purpose—one in the centre of the vil- 
i lage of Shenstone, which has a popula- 

tion of about goo, and the other on the 
estate. In each there are two billiard- 
tables, in addition to facilities for other 





games, so that the young men may find SHENSTONE GIPSY LAD. 

amusement without going into dangerous 

regions for it. The arrangements are strictly teetotal, and every- slight subscription, but Sir Richard Cooper gives them fuel 
thing is done to amuse the young men without subjecting them and light for nothing. From what we have said it will be 
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SHENSTONE KIRK LEVINGION AND SHENSTONE /UNO. 


to unnecessary temptation. To some extent these institutions evident that in this way the medieval ideal of being self- 
are self-supporting. Those who take advantage of them pay a supporting is to a large extent aimed at. Of course, it is not 
desirable to carry it out so thoroughly 
as was done in the time of Sir Walter 
de Henley, when the food eaten was 
almost exclusively grown on the land, 
The clothing was woven or made from 
the hides of animals, and there was 
little or nothing for which anybody had 
to go outside, The wants and luxuries 
of rich and poor have been vastly 
extended since those simple days, but 
still, in spite of the changes that 
have taken place, the modern estate 
tends to become a little kingdom in 
itself. It has a considerable factory 
attached to it. There is the electrical 
installation with its adjuncts, and we 
went through the shops of the various 
mechanics, smiths, carpenters, turners 
and so forth, each containing a number 
of workmen industriously boring ot 
mending or making some of the articles 





which are continuously required on the 
demesne, and nothing could be more 
cheerful than the general aspect of the 
people. Country life and country 
pursuits had imparted to them the gloy 
of ruddy health, and as each appea 


SHENSTONE /ULIENNE. to have been selected because 
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skill in a craft, their pleasure in their work was self-evident. 
lt is a very ea matter to know a man who ts master of his 
craft For example, when he who has charge of the pedigree 

iorthorns is able to tell you the exact age of every beast that you 
ask about, without reference to book or memorandum, it may be 
taken as certain that his heart is in his work. his is certainly 
the case with Mills, to whom is allotted the charge of the short- 
horns. “ How old is t animal?" you ask him. “It was 
born,” he answers, “on the th January, on the 4th April, ot 
the 3rd of October,” as the case may be-—no vagueness ot 
furnmbling, but the exact date, and his knowledge of the merits 
and defects of the animals in his charge is, we should sav, 
exhaustive. The way in which he shifts about a young bull 


until an opportunity has been afforded of noting every one of 
its points is delightful to watch. 
the Shropshire sheep is another genius in his way. He ts 


f 


Che man who has charge of 


beginning to grow elderly, but the colour of his cheeks, the 





SHROPSHIRE EWES. 
clearness of his eye and his general air of concentration show a 
health and alertness that probably come from his open-air life. 
lle has accompanied his favourite sheep to the shows for many a 
long year, and only once since he had charge of them has he 
missed the Royal through illness. The space at our disposal 
prevents us to-day from giving any particular account of the 
animals, even of those that we illustrate: but an opportunity will 
be afforded us in a succeeding number. All that need be said 
now is to point out the extremely ood arrangement tor keeping 
stock. The bulls, of which there are a considerable number, 
ranging from mere calves to the veteran Albino, are lodged in 
excellent houses that were originally built for stables. Phe 
advent of the motor-car has rendered the provision of stabling 
less necessary. It may be said that the principle of adaptation 
has been applied over the whole of the estate. The old buildings 
which stood at the time of purchase have, whenever necessary, 
been renovated, repaired and enlarged. We were particularly 
truck with the free ventilation and wholesome fresh air in the 
cow-house, where every animal has very much more than the 
cubic space asked for by the Local Government Board. With 
out currents or draughts, the fresh air is admitted freely, and 
the loftiness of the roofs permits of this being done easily. 
In the various yards, and wherever microbes might be expected 
to germinate, lime and other deodorisers are freely used, so that 
every precaution is taken to prevent the germs and disease 
securing a foothold. Of course, in this case the matter is not 
one of very great importance to the general public, because 
milk is not sent away from the estate. \ number of select 
shorthorn cows are kept in milk for the purpose of supplying 
the house and the cottags but there is no attempt to do a 
milk trade with the great towns. If the case were otherwise, 
the public might be recommended to a place where every effort 
is made to keep the article pure and wholesome. In large 
measure this is due to the skilful and energetic management of 
Mr. Frank Webb, Sir Richard Cooper's agent. His management 
is highly calculated to secure the maximum amount of cleanli 
ness as well as to promote the highest interests of the various 
breeds. Of the merits of the herd it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, so well are they known. Chiddingstone Malcolm, of 
which we give two photographs, is one of those outstanding 
animals which form landmarks in the history of the shorthorn 
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breed. Ile has a very long list indeed of honours, having won in 
his time no fewer than nine championships and eleven firsts, 
including that of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
1g08%, when he was successful in retaining his unbeaten record 
and winning the male championship. He is sold and out of 
the herd now, but it must have been a pleasure to possess him. 
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NATURE Novriés ON CurisrMas DAY 
fF how many individual Christmases in your past life can you 
remember any especial incident? Each Christmas Day in turn 
was surely at the time eventful enough and full of emotions; yet 
it is curious how, to the memory, they all slide together and 
coalesce into a blur of vague reminiscences of brilliant, holly-decorated 
rooms with Christmas-trees of which the composite photograph of the mind 


is more gorgeous than any individual tree can 


possibly have been; of white landscapes with 
hard frost and ringing skates; of grey mists 
hanging low in bare tree-branches; of waits, 
church services and robins singing. To how 
many Christmases must these features have 
been common for them thus to form one 
typical Christmas image in the mind, from 
which all the particular variations of the 
separate seasons have dropped away! Yet 
here and there single incidents of Christmas 
Days, sometimes long past, stand out clear 
and well-cut from the common background ; 
and often they are incidents so absurdly trivial 
in themselves that it is impossible to conjec- 
ture why they alone succeeded in impressing 
themselves on the retina of the mind to remain 
imperishable through the years. 


**THe SOARING HlUMAN Boy 
Which year was it, close about 1570, 
when we had the terrible winter with, if memory 
is not plaving tricks, fourieen weeks of con- 
tinuous skating ? Bitter it certainly was, not 
to human beings only, for into the middle of 
the town near which we lived the redwings and 
the redpoles came in flocks to feed upon the 
seed of the birch trees, indifferent to human 
passers-by, whether on foot or driving, and the 
redpoles in particular were so tame that they 


hung, back downwards, till one could almost 


gy 
pluck them off with one’s fingers. We went 
to church in the town that Christmas Dav— 
no small party of us. But of the church or 
the service or the party [ remember nothing ; 
only that my brother and I managed to fall behind on the way home, and, 
when we thought ourselves safe, we produced catapults from our pockets, and 
simultaneously fired at a redwing sitting fluffed out and half-frozen on the 
tree above us. As the bird fell fluttering to the road we forgot ali caution 
and raced, clattering over the frozen ground, to see who could reach it first. 
Che noise made the elders turn round, and the picture which stands clearest 
in my mind is that of my brother (he must have run the faster) standing 
shamefaced with the dead bird in his hand, being admonished on the 
heinousness of killing any creature on Christmas Day, let alone doing it on 
the very way home from church. Most poignant of all, we were made to 
place the trophy by the roadside and leave it for any chance comer to gather 
it unearned, 
* Pocker FuLL oF Rye!” 


Some five or six years later it must have been when that same 
brother and I spent the morning of Christmas Eve catching birds under a 
sieve-trap from the playroom window. Whether we caught any other birds 
than blackbirds and thrushes I do not know; but of these we accumulated no 


fewer than fourteen, which, having nowhere to put them, we allowed to fly at 


large within the room. Shortly, boy-like, tiring of the sport, we went away 
and left the birds with the room to them-<elves. In our absence some errand 
took our mother to the playroom. She opened the door without suspicion, 


when—‘‘ Sing a song of sixpence”! I have often thought that I[ should 
like to repeat the experiment and see what fourteen blackbirds and thrushes 
look like when on the wing simultaneously in a moderate-sized room. They 
may all have been sitting quietly on the floor, on the chair-backs and picture- 
frames, until the door opened, but as soon as that happened—well, naturally, 
**the birds began to sing.” It is no wonder that the intruder fled panic- 
stricken from the room, declaring that there were *‘ hundreds of crows” 
inside. Nor did anyone dare to peep again till we returned, when we were 
made to open the windows and let the captives find their way to freedom. 


FOX-HUNTING ON THE ICE 


A year or two later, and another hard winter (was it 1878 or 1879 ?) with 
Christmas Week spentin one ofthe fine old Elizabethan houses in Cheshire. On 
Christmas afternoon the house-party and the tenants gathered on the ice, for 
a noble piece of water is one of the finest features of the park, On the ice 
a tent was erected, where warm drinks were going, and outside we curled 
and skated and slid, when suddenly a ‘* Holloa!” called attention to a fox 
crossing the ice at the further end of the lake. In an instant slides and 
curling-stones, grape-vines and rockers were forgotten, and we were in full 
cry. The fox, ignorant of the pace at which mere ordinarily clumsy men can 
travel when on skates, had miscalculated his distance, and we cut him off. Ile 
headed for another part of the shore, and again we cut him him off, and yet again 
and again. And each time that he found himself healed he would try to stop 
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short in his stride, when slowly the hind legs bunched up to the front until; 
squatting on his haunches, he slithered along helpless and revolving solemnly. 
ile was a fine old dog fox, looking very red against the ice, who had probably 


cheated the Tarporley hounds more than once before; but he never had a 
Letier run than that day, ull at last he sulked and lay down on the ice 
whence nothing could budge him till we were safely at a distance. Then 
he gathered himself up and (doubtless keeping one eve on us all the time) 
proceeded in mere bravado to lick himself and perform an elaborate toilet 


before trotting off to the good, dry land. 


UNSEASONABLE YULETIDE. 

Christmas in Bermuda, waking in the early morning to a sunlit world, 
musical with the twittering of cardinal-red birds and the pretty song of 
vireos—the * tick-tick-a-wideo!” from which they get their local name ol 
Chick-of-the-village. In the dust of the white coral roads tiny little groun:- 
doves toddle about, ridiculously tame ; and along the hedges, brilliant with 
poinsettia, lantana and bourgainvillea, blue-birds flash, looking like kingfishers 
when seen from behind and like robins from the front. But the commonest 
bird in Bermuda in winter is the cat-bird. You may not see much of it, but 
you hear it, near at hand and far away; and if you stop and listen carefully 
you become aware of an undercurrent of sound in the air, a murmur so 
uniform and unvarying that it is barely distinguishable from the silence itself. 
It is the sound of innumerable cat-birds mewing to each other from every 
oleander thicket and cedar grove. And on Christmas evening cassava pie 
the 
person who eats it dies. Perhaps that is why Bermudians only risk it once 


“ee ’ 


cassava pie has the unique advantage that if it is not cooked ** just so’ 
a year, on Christmas Day; for it is good food, especially when preceded 
by the real thing in turtle and accompanied with loquat jelly. And after the 
plum-pudding are *‘aligator” pears, It may not be much like Christmas 
(Christmas in hot countries never is), but there are worse places in which to 
spend the day than overlooking the wonderful turg"oise 
blue and emerald of Hamilton Harbour 
CHRISTMAS IN A SNOW-DRIFT. 

One worse place is snow-bound in a train in the 
Mid-Rockies. It was two days before Christmas when 
we stuck; then the drift caved in on the engine, 'urying 
it and the tender out of sight. Behind us it had caved 
again and blown upon the track, so that, while on the 
first day we had 1ooyds. or so of open ground behind 
which we could reach by going through the train to the 
rear car, on Christmas Day itself our exercise ground 
was limited to the pathway along the car roofs to which 
it was possible to climb. We rioted that night on coffee 
made of boiled snow-water, with tinned bears and 
salmon, biscuits and jam. The next day supplies reached 
us, dragged on toboggans for twenty miles by men on 
snow-shoes; but it was five more days before a snow- 
plough bucked its way through and hauled us out by the 
way we had come in. Sut even there in the desolation 
there was wild life. Wisps of snow-buntings came drifting 
by, never able to resist settling for a while on the car rools, 
In the pines on either hand crossbills showed themselves 
again and again in family parties; and all day long the wood- 
peckers rolled their kettle-drums at us out of the woods, 

LLEDGRHOG-PUDDING 

Christmas in England again! In London this time, 
and so mild (was it 1896?) that in the Terrace Gardens at 
Richmond bats were wheeling and hawking all through the 
afternoon. Even milder must it have been on Christmas 
Day some six years later (and only as many ago now), 
when in Essex, we played croquet after lunch. It was 
not good as croquet, but someone thought it would be 
nice to sav that we had done it. And in hunting for a WW. A. Rouch 
ball in a flower-bed we found, snuggled under the matted 


herbage about the roots of a lily clump, a hedgehog sleeping peacefully. 


Ife would not unroll or wake, so we took him indoors and put him on 4 nice 
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large dish, trimmed him with mistletoe, and stuck a sprig of holly in th 
crease of him Then we set him in the middle of the tea-table, and he 
made an excellent imitation of a plum-padding. 
THK Rear ENGiuisnw CHuristMas 

It is a seant handful of trivial reminiscences from a survey of, alas! how 
many Christmases! There was, it is true, a Christmas Day on an ocean 
steamer manv days from land; an! another wren the shadow of death was on 
the house. For the rest. . but after ail there is nothing better that 
one can wish for one’s self, or for one’s friends, than that Christmas this vear 
may be just of the common type, so that in alter times it also will be “‘happy 
Hard ground and clear, frosty air, the Christmas 


in having no history u 
service in the morning, skating or a long tr imp in the afternoon, dinner and 


bright lights in the warm rooms, with the popping of chestnuts an! the Tree, 


glorified by the memory of those other superlative, transfigured trees of long 


ago Yet somehow, most Christmassy o 


all se_ms to me the failing light of 
the late afternoon, with the robin in the mist-wreathed trees singing his 
gretitude for the largesse of the bird-table, which no rightly constituted 
householder omits to spread, if not throughout the winter, at least daily in 


this Christmas Week m PF. R 


THE DEVON AND :- ; 
SOMERSET HUNT HORSES. 


NY horse will not do for Exmoor, as has been sometimes 
asserted, Mr. Stanley, the present Master of the 

Devon and Somerset Staghounds, owes some of the 

great sport he has shown to the horses on which he and 
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his men are mounted. There may have been horses as good 
in the Hunt stables at Exford; certainly there have never 
been so many horses exactly suited to the 


work of  stag-hunting. Some time ago | 
described the pack with which the red dees 
are being hunted over’ [exmoor. This, as 
was then pointed out, is a fast pack. Dut 


it would be of no avail to have a qui kx 
pack of hounds if the horses could not be 
ridden right up to them, for want of pace 
indeed, if hounds always beat horses, such a 
flying pack as, for example, the little mixed 
one which ran up to and took a deer in 
yomin. in the famous gallop of September 
Oth this year, would’ be rather a disadvantage. 
For one thing, if the huntsman and whippet 
in could not ride up to their hounds, it would 
be impossible to know when there was a 
change, and it would be difheult to stop 
hounds off a fresh deer. When stag-hunting 
on Exmoor hounds are always liable to run 
into a herd or to cross the foil of fresh deer 


in the combes and_ woods. lor several 
reasons it is desirable to stop them as 
qui kly as possible. It saves time for one 
thing, and [| think hounds come back. with 


more eagerness to the foil of the hunted 
stag if they have not been allowed to settle 
even for a short time to the scent of the 
fresh one. Now with speedy horses (and 
Copyright is hardly necessary for me to point t 
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iny lover of horses who looks carefully at 
the admirable pictures which form the illus 
trations of this paper that Mr. E. A. V. 
Stanley's horses can gallop) two important 
points are secured.  lirst, let me suppose, 
for example, that a Lilleycombe stag has been 
forced out on the forest side of the coverts, 
that hounds have been laid on and that the 
pack are streaming over the deer park to 
Badyworthy. Then one of the Hunt servants 
if on a fast horse, can clap forward to this 
covert, which is likely to be swarming with 
deer, since it is a sort of meeting-place for 
the red deer from both sides of the moor. 
But the eye of Sidney Tucker, a master of 
woodcraft, will be upon the stag as he enters 
the combe, for Tucker will be there as soon 
as the stag, if the Master himself is hunting 
hounds. Hiounds are thus tolerably sure to be 
held to the right line down to the water. In 
this way they force their deer through the wood 
and into the open before even he has the 
chance to find a substitute. That the pack, 
enabled to drive their stag through without los 
of time, will make a finish to the run (which is 
sure to be a notable one) is almost a certainty. 
So, again, as | saw myself last season, when 
there are many deer afoot, Ernest Bawden, the 
whipper In, can vet round stray tulters sharply 
when they have a hind or a young male ceet 
in front, and stop them in a moment. but 
on Exmoor speed, though important, is not 
everything. 

llorses must have courage. The moor 
ind thie forest are not as bad to rice 
over as they appear to be, or none of us 
would ever reach the end of a run. Never 
theless, some descents and ascents are for 
bidding enough, and | cannot doubt that the 
frighten horses as sometime they do the 
riders also. \ horse must be willing to trust 
his rider and rattle down a steep place o1 
tackle an almost perpendicular ascent. Nor 
is courage enough, for the horse should have 
intelligence and be able to take care of 
himself. A huntsman’s horse must sometime 
vallop over the stones of the graveyard on 
Dunkery or the boulders of Crovdon = and 
look out tor himself, for assuredly his rider 
will have no time to look alter him. Worse 
sull, he may have to scramble along a half 
frozen slope under Hart Cleave while hind 
hunting, But, again, the horse must have 
stamina, for clever as the présent Hunt second 
horsemen are, it may not be possible for them 
to be up ata critical moment, and the huntet 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
must often undergo that createst of all tests 
of a hunter’s excellence-—the power to go on 
when he is tired. <All who have ridden to 
hounds on Exmoor know that it is hard work 
for any horse; how much more severe is it 
on the Ilunt horses, which must, as far as 
possible, go everywhere with hounds and are 
moving while we are standing still. Mr. 
Stanley, whe rides over Exmoor with a keen 
ness and resolution akin to recklessness, often 
has three horses out and wants themall. But 
a change of horses is not always possible, and 
as the dealers say, an [Exmoor horse must 
* wallop and go on.’ 

An Exmoor hunter must be sound in legs 
and feet, for there are many days in the season 
when he will have plenty of rattling down 
“those rocky trout streams they call roads in 
North Devon,” as a stranger once put it; o1 
there may be a gallop under Oaktrow on a 
genuine bit of “’ard ‘igh road.” = This is un 
avoidable and, at the best, shakes a horse a 
good deal if it happens often. For this reason 
among others the Master of the Devon and 
Somerset requires to keep a strong stable. Not 
have we yet exhausted the requirements of a 
stag-hunter from his horse. ‘The latter must 
have well-laid shoulders and be able to use 
them, for there are moments when the fortune 
of the day depends on being abie to go 
down hill fast. By good shoulders I do not 
necessarily mean such as would catch the 
eye of a judge at Islington or Olympia, but 
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shoulders which the horse can and does use 
freely. 

Now having set before us the ideal of 
the Exmoor stag-hunter, let us see how Mr. 
Stanley's horses realise it. Out of the eight 
horses portrayed six are blood horses with 
long tails and looking fast enough, as no 
doubt they are, to win a race. The Master's 
favourite perhaps is Bacchus; others possibly 
might sooner take the fancy of a judge, but 
when staghounds run hard and a galloping, 
clever, handy horse is required the Mastet 
will be glad to be on Bacchus. In that 
sensible head is as much knowledge ot how 
to cross Exmoor quickly and safely as could 
be found in the brains of many followers 
of the Hunt. Bacchus indeed distinguished 
himself in more than one of the great 
stag-liunts which occurred last season. Wex- 
ford, Irish as his name suggests, 1s almost 
an ideal blood hunter. He is probabiy not 
quite clean-bred. Look at his forehand, at 
the short caunon - bone, the pasterns nicely 
sloped, yet with no suggestion of weakness. 
\bove all look at the depth through the 
heart of this horse and the lengthy, powerful 
quarters. What stamina, endurance and pro- 





bed Nor [3 


pelling power they suggest! Sligo gives one W. A. Rouch REDSTART 
the idea of pace as well as staying power, 7 
and with his strong back ribs and powerful 


Copyright 


back and loins should come up that terrible 
climb from Horner to Leg Hill as fast and 
as surely as any horse can. Primrose can 
hardly help, with her make and shape, being 
a most delightful mare to ride. Her head and 
neck are beautifully placed, and she has all 
that length in front of the saddie which in 
other countries may be a_ luxury, but on 
I:xxmoor is a necessity to those who ride 
is the Master and his men have to do. Ol 
a rather different type is Lassie; her head 
sugvests brains, her shape freedom of action, 
a lengthy stride and pace. We can imagine 
without stretching our powers too far how 
sie would stride over the heather on Bren 
don, stretching before us in a_ wide purple 
expanse, for it Is a stag - hunting maxim, 
which | have never found to fail me, that 
an expanse of heather before us is the 
time to make up one’s ground. “ You 
must gallop some time in the course of 
a run on Exmoor,” says a lady who 
once rode as near hounds as most of 


us. Heather-clad ground is the place to 
do this salely and Lassie the sort of horse 
on which to do it. Nothing in our Devon 


and Somerset portrait gallery is more per- 
fect to look at than Redstart. Light and 
free, she is, with ber depth of girth, her short W. A. Rouca. HIFATHER Copyright 
back, powerful loins and tremendous propel 
ling power behind, up to more weight than 
at a first glance we should imagine her to 
be. Then her forehand is perfect, and my 
own Exmoor experience tells me that, riding 
alas, a far heavier weight than any that 
Kedstart is likely to be asked to carry, a 
forehand as nearly perfect as in this world we 
are likely to find 1s, of all points, the most 
Important when it comes to seeing a’ run with 
staghounds. All horses carry more weight than 
we give them credit for, and this is especially 
true of horses of the Redstart type. Ditlerent in 
tvpe, but not less useful, are sucli horses as 
Moonlight and Heather, the only two siort- 
tailed horses illustrated. They can go all day, 
and come out in their turn with any in the 
stud. Moonlight has great bone and sub- 
Stance, and can gallop at a good pace, too, 
when hounds begin to run hard. ‘That these 
are a good lot of horses no one can doubt, 
but not a bit too good for the work they have 
to do. I have never believed that it was 
possible to be too well mounted with hounds. 
Many horses will do a great deal if we 
cannot find or afford better ones. But for my 
part, wherever | hunted, | would have horses 
as good as I could afford to buy. Of the 
right type for the country? Yes, but is 
there any right type? Is not the suitability 
of a horse to any given country a matte W. A. Rouch. MOONL/IGH 7. 
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IA! bieyeles! tobacco! cheese ind gin! These and 

i perfectiy flat country cut every way by canals and 

dotted with windmills which chietly don’t grind corn ! 

You can, of course, spend your time in the town 
seeing fine pictures and finer buildings; but if you 

vant to know what Holland is, and not what she was, go out 
into the country le. We in England sometimes imagine that 
i country given up to pasture is a poor region, or else agricul 
turally depressed; but the Dutch and the Dane know better. 
[he tormer make cheese, the latter butter-—this suits then 
respective vurasse und send nearly all of it to England. When 


you are alone in a Ing foreign town your 


waiter ind) guid who probably come 
certiunly expect a tip; but in the tri 
native ind receive hospitality. \nd ) 
iuthouvh a perfect 


tranver, | went 


ibout cl 


y comp inions tre 


irom (sermany cand 
lly country you meet 
it came about that, 


itting with them on 


their farms fora fortnight. In the morning | would set off on 
my cycle, generally alon me high dyke road protecting field 
vlich thirty year wo were a lake, and, after passing a score o 
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keep them fit and well, not to speak of riding tuem to hounds so 


as to let us 


iblishment 


Show us a run 


what the 


We are, perhaps, business men ; 


isk ourselves capital value of such an est 


ind the cost of its upkeep must be. This will work out to 

mething considerabie, yet it is litthke compared with the 
constant anxiety and labour the Master and his stud-groom, 
the huntsman and whipper-in undergo to show us_ sport. 


Vo sibly, besides the pieasure these pictures will vive to iovers 


#f hunting, they may convey some pleasant and useful lessons as 
“field” to who work for us and too 
well. Stag-hunting on Exmoor is a 
example of wild sport for the practice of hardihood, woodcraft, 
skill; there is nothing like it in the world. May 
flourish! The resignation of Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, 
itely announced, will cause the dispersal of this stud and bring 


to a close a most popular and successfui Mastership. X. 


to the duties of the those 


otten pay for us as eran 
courage and 


ong 


it 
] 


IN HOLLAND. 


l‘irst, 
waterway, OI 


the children swinging on the little drawbridge over the 
a float; 
old and young, working away inside. You will probably catch a 
vlimpse of the men out in the fields behind. 
The d ury and the house are one building. 
Denmark they butter, because butter-making 
requires a engine for pasteurisation and, 
But all the best Dutch cheese is made 
\s you enter the open door, you find yourself in 
an inch of water, in the company of two or three smiling and 
sturdy maids, churning and Down on 
the right is a cellar containing large vats, where the cheese ts 
curdled by the rennet that is stored in the row of bottles which 
for once do not contain gin. Beyond the 
the mother 1s 
else feeling the rows olf ripening ¢ heeses 
She will tell you which are the best qualities, 
lost 
Out of the hot yard, through the adjoining cow 


fishing from its side with then the women, 


It is different in 
where make 
steam therefore, a 
separate butter factory. 


on the farm. 


scrubbing and swilling 


main room is a long 


cool chamber where stumping and pressing 


yesterday's make, ot 
on the 


which the heaviest, and how several, from weak 


shelves. 
milk, have 
their shape. 
house, which is so cool and clean that they use it as a sitting 


room in summer, comes at last the master ready for his early 
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boat to England—it happened to be the night when there was 


the all-night sun—-I could not help thinking that in these two 
prosperous little countries, Hlolland and Denmark, both of 
them, like ours ives, | ree ‘| raders, there 1S §& ynething for 


Ienvlishmen to learn and imitate. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
\uricuta.—lIlI. 
N potting the plants the soil must be well worked in among 
the roots with the fingers and pressed very firmly, finishing 
than it pre 
is the roots push out from the stem to the base of 
\hen the plants are repotted they should 
the Auricula dislikes direct sunlight, 
we more at home if the frames are placed on the north side 
ven in this position they require slight 
hace Atter 
repotting « ireful attention is ne¢ essary with regard to watering ; 
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off with the stem deeper in the ground was 
viously, 
the iower leaves. 
be put into frames, and as 
they 
of a wall or hich fence. 
in the afternoon until the middle of September. 
over-dryness is very injurious, causing the tps of the roots to 
die, and this seriously checks the growth of the plants, which have 
already suffered from the necessary disruption of the roots in 
After being placed in the frame they 


the process of repotting. 


hould remain there twelve hours, or even more, before 
Water IS given. Lhose repotted very late in the season 
should not be watered for three or four days. Give sufficient 


to well moisten the soil and not too much air at first. Care 
fully examine the plants daily for two weeks, until they have 
When they are 
a slight inattention to watering, although 
it is not necessary to add that the hardiest plants suffer from 
the water-pot. When the plants are well 
established abundance of ventilation; the lights may bx 
removed night and day when the weather is favourable, and, 
although some growers recommend exposing the plants to rainfall. 
Mr. Douglas never does so, as the finely-mealed foliage is sadly 


disfigured by such treatment. 


started into growth. well established there is not 


30 much danger from 
careless use of the 


rive 


‘ds and 
Itis the nature of the Primula family, with very few 
exceptions, to increase freely from seeds. ‘The Auricula, oi course, 
being a cultivated plant for so many years, has 


Propagation is done from set 


oltsets. 


many variations, 
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The seeds ripen in July or August and ought to be sown at 
once. It is best to sowthem thinly. ‘Take 4in. or 5in. seed-pan 

drain them well, and sow in fine sifted soil, using three-parts of 
good loam to one ot leaf-mould, and a little sharp sand if 
necessary. The lower part of the soil need not be sifted; only 
iin. on the top should be fine. Lightly cover the seed 

which will germinate (or at least some of them) in three weeks, but 
a portion will not germinate until the following spring. Som«e 
eeds may remain dormant for twelve months longer and then 
wake up, so it is well not to throw out the mould from the seed 


pans too hastily. The young plants should be removed as soon 
as they can be handled and repotted as they require it. The 
plants which appear above ground in July and August will not 
be strong enough until eighteen months alter. \pril is the 


month in which we expect our Auriculas to flower, and it 1 
truly a most pleasant and delightful month for the lover of the 
Auricula. There are always a few prizes, but many of the 
seedlings fail to attain the beauty of those already in existence. 
Then there are notes on propagation from offsets, but for the 
beginner the raising of seedlings is the more interesting. 

With regard to diseases and insect pests, the Auricula, a 
this great autuority says, 1s seldom attacked by any fungoid 
growth except what may be called “basal rot.” Probabl: 
fungoid diseases are present in all cases of rot. The plant has 
a large taproot, and on old plants especially this root rots at the 
base; and the decay in some instances rapidly spreads upwards. 
The only remedy is to cut the main root through above the 

, 
i 


decaying part; this arrests disease. Sometimes a black spot wi 
appear on the stem at the surface of the mould; it rapidly 
spreads, and will frequently kill the plant. The only way is to 
cut it clean out as if it were a cancer, but the plant is often lost ; 
dry quicklime should be dusted on the cut portions when the 
decay has been removed; and such damaged plants require 
careful attention as regards watering. The green fly also attacks 
the foliage, and its presence Is detected by the cripple d leave 

It is easily killed by fumigating, but it does more mischiet 
to the plants than the woolly aplhis, which feeds chiefly on 
the roots. C 


rune Rock GARDEN IN WINTER, 
I DO not think the beauty of the rock garden in winter is sufliciently 
appreciated ; there is colour at this season as well as in spring and early 
summer, when the blue of the Aubrietia and the yeliow of the Alyssum drapx 
the facings of the stones rivulets, as it were, of blossom undimmed by 
anything in flower at the same period, Among the more noticeable of 


plants in winter are the DSaxilrages, which cov the stones with a iniace 
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of delightful sreenery, as green as the gra in the meadow tn this Freme 
able year. The Mossy Saxilrage or Dovedale Moss (Saxifraga hypnoite 


slo wit 


is welcome not only for its strong growth, but for its bright greet 


which gives warmth and beauty to the rock garden throughout the winter 


months; its varieties display the same richn , and when the Shortia 
is in close proximity the crimson of it leaves is heightened by 
the contrast. S. burseriana, the Megasea or SS. cordifolia, S. ligulata, 
S. muscoides, and S. umbrosa or th London lride | noticed recently 
as unusually attractive in D mber It is for this ft on one like 

to vrow the plants in pots for th lpi or cold rreenhou rhe 
foliave itself is almost as beautiful as the mass of flowers that c to hide 
it in spring The Shortia walacitolia, an juisite gem from North Carolina, 


hea now whit flowers reminiscent of a Corbularia in pring, und in winter 


the leaves turn to almost cri.nson with a suspicion of purple, It is worth 
planting the Shortia for the beauty of its folia lone, In a little 
nook the Snowdrop is already in flower, the Christmas Roses are in their 
fresh beauty, and von the blue of the Anemone blanda will be seen 
Winter is not a dreary ison when the right things are planted, There should 
be colour ev -rywhere, in woodland and in the rock garden; but the pity of it 
is that the most beautiful kinds are unknown ( 


Punk WINTER BEAUTY OF PLANT Sy 


In the flower garien proper there is undoubtedly much to b vid 

favour of cutting down the stems of practically all herbaceous plants as soon 

flowers have faded, as tidiness in such positions is most important; but 
in the woodland, an! more particularly beside lak« ind streams, this work 
may e Wy rT overdon:, aS the remains of many plants o omer b uty 
have a charm that ought not to be overlooked, Foremost among tl m 
be placed the common Teazle, which, with its brush-like heads, form uch a 
conspicuous feature in the winter landscap especially when sharply outlin 
against a mantle of pure whit now ri Bulrushes, again, if left alone, 
will remain weil into the winter, the blac woker-il inflon ces standin 
up lik sentinels above the battered foliage beneath, Such strong-vrowing 
Polygonums as P. ichalinense and I’. cuspidatum, the stems of which 
frequently reach a height of Sft. to rolt., also last well through the winter 
the soft rown colour forming a welcome featur mong the dreary 
surroundings which usually exist (sypsophila paniculata will also retain it 
feathery growths until a much later date than it 1s usually allowed to, and t 
same can b sari of such Stati i Bonduellit and latifolia, The S 
Holly is another plant of winter beauty where the stems ar llowed to 
remain, while the value of the russet brown fronds of the hardy Ferns shou 


not be overlooked, especially those which are natives of this country, th 


beauty of these be ng conside rably emphasised when th pure white blossom 


of the Snowdrop or th: ye low of the Winter Aconite are seen pushing t " 
way between them, Ihe coarser Grasses, too, must b pr rved WwW t 1 
winter effect is desired, and the large, ornamental Thistl pret cer 
cignity through the winter, fo the gardener whose main ol 

tidine+s, the quiet beauty of such subjects as these will not com t 

but the real lover of Nature will find much that 3 leasant t ' 


ol a summer thal has Gepart 
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“HARROWDEN HALL, | 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD VAUX OF HARROWDEN. 


— ————— 





lily manor-house new built by Mr. Wentworth stands part of the possessions of Sir William Vaux. The Vauxes 
high and hath good gardens.” This is all the infor claimed descent from the Conquest family of De Vallibus, nea 
mation that we vet as to this very interesting and l’alaise, and two of them held great estates in King Stephen's 
complete country home of the Queen Anne period time. The descendant of one of these obtained the Harrowden 
from john Bridges. John Bridges was a North estate, and so it passed to Sir William. He was a strong 
amptonshire man, and lus seat of Dart Sevrave lay only four Lancastrian partisan, and the Yorkist triumph in 1461 led to his 
miles north of Hlarrowden. It is therefore disappointing that he ittainder and the loss of his lands. He probably went abroad 
“ave no longer account and no further details of the new plac and there married the daughter of another exile, as a manuscript 
created by his neighbour and contemporary. John Bridges, it the Heralds’ College tells us that his wife and the mother of 
having spent the last years of his life in collecting materials fot his son Nicholas was “ WKatherina filia Georgii Peniston de 
the history of his county, died in 1724, having outlived by one Courtowsell Pedemontani.”’ Sir William returned to England 
year the Hon. Thomas Watson Wentworth, who purchased the with Margaret of Anjou when the defection of the Nevilles gave 
Great Ilarrowden estates mm 16g4 from Charles Knollys, styling a short renewal of power to the Lancastrians, but he appears 
uimself third Earl of Banbury. Phe Banbury earldom case among the list of killed at the fatal battle of Tewkesbury in 
cupied the House of Lords and the law courts for several 1471. The outlook was black indeed for litthe Nicholas Vaux, 
renerations, and led to much friction between these rival juri thus left fatherless and landless; but he found a protector in that 
dictions. The passing of Harrowden away from the Vauxes and it distinguished patroness of learning and education, Margaret 
recent return to the representative of the family arose from the eaufort, the mother of Henry VII. She had an Oxford man 
ime circumstances that occasioned the famous peerage case and as one of her household, who taught “certayn yonge gentilmen 
full of human interest. Phe parishes of Great and Little at her fynding.”” Thus did the lad get the training which after 
liarrowden he a couple of miles north of Wellingborough, and wards served him in good part, and the battle of Bosworth, 
alter the Norman Conquest they formed two of the 280 manors bringing the son of his benefactress to the throne, was followed ) 
fell to the share of Geoffrey of Mowbray, Bishop of by the restitution of his estates. These he largely increased by 
Coutances. Later on they were in different hands, and that of two marriages. His first wife was a co-heir of Lord Fitzhugh, 
(jreat Llarrowden was, in the middle of the fifteenth century, and his second of Sir Thomas Green. The Greens had been 
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rated in the Ne 

Lhes¢ Nort timiy tonshire 
Ldouvhtons ts far trom Ilariow 
den, and Sir Thomas Cireen 
ind Sir Nicholas Vaux wer 


therefore neivhbours and 


ither 








ppear to have sympathised in 
their ams, New love of di 

play and gorgeousne ind new 
ideas for finding the means 
it ratilying these expel ve 
taste came to L[nviand with 


Nicholas Vaux 
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Prince Arthur married Cathe 
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gown plaited with massy gold, valued at a thousand pounds, sheep-runs. Spencers grew rich 
ind a collar of S.S. which weighed eight hundred pounds became a Northamptonshire. Though 
in nobies.’ Ilow was this to be paid for? Che mediaeval change was economically was ethically objection- 
mode of agriculture, when great arable fields were held in able, in’ that livelihood of 
common by the lord of the manor and his tenants, did not occupiers. Throughout the sixteenth century the cry against it 
encourage better methods of farming, and men of pro was loud and sought expression in tracts and baliads and in open 
wressive tendencies were introducing the principle of severalty rebellion. The law against it was strengthened, and as early as 
of the enclosure of both arable and gra land—so_ that Henry VII.’s time commissioners were appointed to investigate 
each farmer was fenced in and could profit by any improve the proceedings of * scientific” landlords and see what breach of 
ment which bis energy or skill produced. Phis was also the the law as to enclosures they have committed. 
period when the wool trade made sheep-farming very remu Thomas Green and Sir Nicholas Vaux in the torefront of 
nerative, and large landowners enclosed whole parishes as the movement, and more than once their action caused enquiry. 
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A commission found that Sir 


1493, 


at Harrowden in 


and 
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Nicholas had violated the law 


after his 


marriage with the co-heir of Sir Thomas Green had enlarged the 
field of his agricultural activities, he is repeatedly summoned to 


appear before the Court of Exchequer. 


seem to have been 
punished for these 
breaches of a law 
which was against 
the spirit of the 
time or to have 
ceased from com- 
mitting them. He 
was popular at the 
Courts of the 
Tudor Henries 
and held many 
offices of _ profit 
and of honour. 
In some of these 
he succeeded his 
neighbour Richard 
E:mpson, to whom 
Sir Thomas Green 
had sold Easton 
Neston. Empson 
was beheaded in 
1510, and the next 
year Sir Nicholas, 
who had now 
married Anne 
Green and ob- 
tained her _ in- 
heritance, enter- 
tained HenryVIII. 
at Harrowden. He 
continued till his 
death to enjoy the 
favour of that 
fickle King, fight- 


ing and negotiat- 
ing for him = in 


Irrance, where he 
was Lieutenant of 
Guisnes. Where 
fine clothes and 
equipages were in 
demand he was 
sure to be present, 
together with such 
extravagant 
gallants as Charles 
Brandon, Thomas 
Boleyn and 
Charles Somerset. 
When Henry's 
sister, Mary, mar- 
ried Louis XII., he 
attended with 
forty horses all 
decked with scarlet 
cloth. He was 
much in evidence 
at the Field of the 
Cloth — of Gold. 
and was Ambas- 
sador to King 
Francis when the 
marriage proposal 
between his heir 
and Henry’s 
daughter was 
projected in 1522. 
Soon after, he 
gained the reward 
of his services and 
was called to the 
House of Peers as 
Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden. 
It was the cul- 
mination of his 
career, and he at 
once sang his 
Nunc dimittis. 
His peerage dates 
from April, 


Copyrigh*. 


He does not, however, 





THE 


His son 


Hampton Court. Lord Vaux, too, was, 


915 


with Surrey and 


Wyatt, among the aristocratic poets of his day, and his lyrics, 


such as “The Assiult of Cupid,” and * The 


Aged Lover,” show 


that “gentle vein of commonplace reflection’ which was then 


popular, and * The Aged Lover” was so popul: 


wa 
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the time was a Tresham, a sister of that 


uw that Shakespeare 
puts several of 
its stanzas in the 
mouth of — the 
Gravedigger in 
“Hamlet.” While 
his fellow - poets 
died on the 
scatfold and 
his friends and 
relatives tasted 
the extremes ofl 
favour and of dis- 
erace under 
Henry VIII. and 
his children, Lord 
Vaux trod the 
even path of 
mediocrity. Yet he 
was perilously 
near to that raging 
fire of human 
passions which 
singed the wings 
of the butterflies 
that flitted their 
gay hour about 
the Tudor throne. 
His moth r, Anne 
Green, had a 
younger sister, 
who became Lady 
Parr and the 
mother of Henry 
Viti.s tae 
Queen. Tis first 
cousin, theretore, 
was that Mar- 
quess of North 
ampton whose 
support of Lady 
Jane Grey took 
him to the Tower 
and left him, 
during Mary’s 
reicn, plain Wil 
ham Parr. Bat if 
Thomas Vaux 
succeeded in keep 
ny clear of the 
religious and 
political complica 
lions of the age, 
his son and suc 
cessor, William, 
was less fortunate. 
He was in pos 
session of the 
barony and ol 
llarrowden during 
most of the time 
that Elizabeth 
occupied the 
throne. He would 
have been more in 
his element had 
her sister's rule 
continued, for he 
evel remained a 
consistent ad- 
herent of the oider 
faith. Moreover, 
he dabbled in the 
intrigues which 
aimed at restoring 
the Papal power 
in England, and 
Campion, the 
Jesuit, was at 
Harrowden in the 
vear before his 
execution in 1581. 
Phe Lady Vaux ot 
owner of Rushton 


1523, and in the May following lay 
‘Lhomas is stil! better known, for Holbein has given lim some who so curiously combined religious mysticism with classi 
measure of immortality. The drawings of himself and of his 


architecture. At Harrowden and at’ Kushton the Catholi 
wife are at Windsor, while a canvas of Lady Vaux hangs at rites were secretly maintained, and while Campion was on 
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w rack, Lord Vaux and Sir Thomas Tresham were before 
Star Chamber and in prison. Vaux was held to be a 
ch f danger as OF pront. Lhe was released 

ut ned, = en ‘ indeed wa he made to pay lor his 
incy that e find him in 1592 asking to be excused 

te nce in Parliament on the piea that his poverty had forced 
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he was seized at his 





\lthough he left any property of which 
death to his wile, she had so tar been living with Lord Vaux 
that Nicholas was born at Harrowden. [ive weeks after the 
Karl's death his widow married Lord Vaux, and Nicholas was 
brought up as their son and was known by the surname of Vaux, 
and not of Knowllys. His elder brother Edward was styled Earl 
: of Banbury, but as he died a 
minor, and therefore never lived 
to beable toclaim awrit of sum- 
mons, the peerage difhiculty cid 
not crop up in his day. “The 
matter was further deterred by 
the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth; but in 1660 
Nu holas, who had long before 
dropped the surname ot Vaux, 
was allowed to sit in the Con- 
vention Parhament as Larl of 
Ganbury. No writ, however, 
was issued to him for the 
revular Parliament which met 
in the next year, and neither 
he nor his successors to the 
present day have ever suc 

ceeded in getting such writ 
issued or in inducing the 
Ilouse ot Lords to recognise 
them as peers. ‘The case has 
reguently been raised in Par- 
lament and in the Law 
Courts, and these two juris- 
dictions have consistently 
reached a diflerent conclusion. 
Judges have always held that 
Nicholas Knowllys and his 
heirs male were Earls of 
Banbury, and the Lords have 
ever relused to admit this to 
be the case. The last time 
the claim was made was in 
1813 by General Sir Wiiliam 
Knowllys, and when it wa 

rejected three Koval duke 

signed a protest against the 
vote of the majority. Though 
the question has since then 
been allowed to rest, and the 
late distinguished Usher of the 
Black Kod was ever satisfied 
to be called Sir William 
Knowllys, vet in his wall he 
declared himsel! * by hereditary 
descent and the law of the land 
Karl of Banbury.” 

When Nicholas Knowllys 
first claimed his rights, the 
fourth Lord Vaux was still 
alive; but he died in 1662, 
leaving all his property away 
from the Vaux family. The 
claimant to the Banbury title 
was his heir, and succeeded 
to the original Vaux estates 
ind to those inherited trom the 
Greens. Tine latters’ manor 
ot Boughton, rather than 
Hlarrowden, had been the 
favourite seat of the fourth 
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pyright SAMUSON AND THE PHILISTINE. 


him to pawn his robe lhree years later he died, ieaving a Loy 
grandson, destined to be the last Vaux to own Harrowden. It 
was his intrigue with Lady Banbury which produced the famous 
peerage case and modified the history of Harrowden. Sir Francis 
Knowllys had been one of Elizabeth’s most trusty statesmen, 


and, as a strong Protestant, he was present at the execution of 


Campion. Hlis son William succeeded him as ‘Treasurer to 
elizabeth, while his services to the first Stewart kings brought 
him a barony in 1603, and the Banbury earldom in 1626. Asa 
man approaching sixty he married, as his second wife, Lady 


Mary Howard, aged nineteen, That was in 1605, and over a 


ore of yeat il 


rward when he was eighty and more—two 

ms were born. In 1632, the year after the birth of Nicholas, 
the younger of these, the Earl died, and his funeral certificate 
at the College of Arms describes him as leaving no issue 


Lord Vaux, and was. the 
place where he entertained 
Charles Il. when the fallen 
monarch had been handed 
over by the Scots and was 
under surveillance at Hlol- 
denby House, the lands of 
which marched with those of Boughton. At Boughton, 
in 1672, Nicholas Knowllys died, and there his son Charles 
had been born ten years before. When Charles came of age, 
he prosecuted his claim, with no success, but at great expense. 
In 1694, four judges of the King’s Bench declared that 
the resolution of the Lords denying him the earldom wa 
invalid. But the Lords paid no attention, and this Pyrrhi 
victory was so costly that in the same year Harrowden was 
sold to the Hon. Phomas Watson. Ile was a youncel son 
of Lord Rockingham of Rockingham Castle, close by, and his 
mother was the daughter of the great Earl of Strafford 
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and sister to his successor in the titles and estates, which 
had been restored to the family in 1660. The second Earl 
of Strafford had no children, and he settled the great Yorkshire 
estates on his sister, Lady Rockingham, and her third son. 
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When Thomas Watson beught Harrowden in 1694 he expected 
that Wentworth Woodhouse would be his; but he had no imme- 
diate expectancy, as his uncle was just taking a second wife. 
His brother had already succeeded to Rockingham Castle, and 
he himself probably desired a home in his paternal county. But 
soon after his purchase all was changed. His uncle died in 1695 
and his mother followed him to the grave three months later. 
Had he had either time or means to rebuild Harrowden before 
that event? There is much in support of the view that he put off 
doing so to the closing years of his life. The date on the rain- 
water heads is 1719, and Morton does not include it in the list 
of **neat new built houses”? which he gives in his “* Natural’ 
History of Northamptonshire” published in 1712, while we 
have seen Bridges, a few years later, writing of it as if it had 
been very recently completed. As the abandoned seat of an 
impoverished family, the old house at Harrowden was no doubt 
antiquated and decayed, and its new owner, styled after 1605 the 
llon. Thomas \Watson-Wentworth, appears to have decided on 
having it replaced by one fully representative of the taste of his 
own age. That is its chief merit at the present day. It is 
singularly little altered. It has lived through two centuries with- 
out being torn about by the revolutions of taste which have 
changed the whole aspect of so many of its compeers when they 
have not been totally destroyed. As we look at it from the road, 
through the fine clairvoyée of its forecourt, we see one of Kip’s 


/ 
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pictures from his “ Delices de la Grande Bretagne” standing 
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before us in substance, and that impression is strengthened when 
we pass to the other side into the formal gardens. Thomas 
Watson-\Wentworth did not go so far as his contemporary the 
Duke of Chandos at Canons, who by dividing the various parts 


of his gardens entirely by clairvoyées, instead of walls, made the 


whole place visible at one glance; but he went near it. The 
division from the road is wholly composed of iron railings and 
gates. ‘Lhe illustration shows one of the latter with its sufficiency 
of ornament faultlessly disposed and delicately executed. In 
the centre of the charming device above the gate the builder 
discloses himselt in heraldry. The head of his family bore on a 


chevron between three martlets as many crescents, but this 
cadet of the Watsons placed an additional! crescent in the field as 
i difference and, having married a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Proby, added his wile’s arms as a shield of pretence. It 1s 
noticeable that nowhere at Harrowden does he quarter the 
Wentworth arms, and this fact favours the view that he built 
Harrowden the moment he bought it, and not twenty vears 
alter, as in all other respects seems likely. It is true that when 
we cross the forecourt and enter the hail, which is a good, square 
apartment occ upying the centre of the west front, we do tind the 
Wentworth chevron between three leopards’ faces in the panel of 


the mantel piece. But this shield does not belong to Thomas 
Watson-Wentworth at all, but to his father, Lord Rockingham, 
who, of course, placed his heiress wife’s arms as a shield of 
pretence on his own. \s to the shield on the fireback below, 
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dated 1687, it is that of bis uncle, Strafford, impaling the 


Stanley stag’s head, h first wife having been a daughter of the 
Earl of Derby. No doubt it was made for Wentworth 
Woodhouse and brought here later. rom the hall we pass 
to the companion room facing west and opening on to the 
vardens. Like the hall, the drawing-room is an admirable 
example of the good English designing and workmanship, 
excellent in its proportions and restrained in its ornamentation, 
which were so plentifully produced especially during the 
prosperous days of Queen Anne, but also during the reigns of het 
predecessor and of her successor. ‘The exterior, composed of the 
fine ashlar stone of the district, is a good piece of masonry, but 


as a design it rather errs on the side of excessive squareness and 
severity. Our Palladian architects who abandoned the native 
high-pitched roof were excusable, perhaps, where they worked 
on a palatial scale and wished to give a complete Italian feeling. 
Lsutin houses of moderate size it is assuredly those which preserved 
the Northern features that afford the fullest sense of both beauty 
and aptness. ‘The door-window of the drawing-room opens on to 
seymental steps, whence the complete lay-out of the grounds can 
be surveyed and understood. Here, unlike Westbury, ther 
was no stream to use for water effects, and there is, therefore, 
more reliance on walls and gateways, steps and statues. The 
slight westward fall of the ground allows of the raising upon steps 
of a broad gravelled terrace-way, which stretches north and south 
long three out of the four sections into which the gardens are 
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divided; and through the grilles—similar, though on a smaller 
scale, to those of the forecourt —we can look right and left down 
the extensive vistas. Before us lies an ample walled garden. 
divided into four plats, in the centre of each of which stood 
most admirable leaden groups. Three, representing either 
Grecian wrestlers or Samson and a Philistine, are left, and 
the illustrations fully show their fine modelling. Unfortunately, 
in the days when such objects were little appreciated and when 
Harrowden was much neglected, the fourth group disappeared — 
melted down, it is said, to supply lead for roof-mending. What 
its subject was is unknown and difficult to conjecture. But it 
is the intention of the present Lord Vaux to replace it with 
another in harmony with the three others. The plats as 
originally laid out were, no doubt, *“ parterres of embroidery,” or 
such other elaborate devices of grass, gravel, box plants and 
coloured earths as the gardeners of the time delighted in and Kip 
depicted. Now, the two nearer to the house are stretches of 
grass, whose green, unbroken level gives full value to the lead 
groups in their midst. In the lower two, herbaceous borders and 
espaliered fruit trees give variety and interest. The centre of 
the western wall of this garden is, like the upper ends of the 
north and south walls, fitted with stately gateposts and grille, so 
that here, too, a vista is afforded stretching across a large walled 
enclosure—indeed, a tract of some acreage—to corresponding 
iron gates opening on to the country beyond. This largest 
section of the garden is now a meadow dotted with free-growing 
trees of great size. ut it must have 
been at first laid out in groves, alleys, 
thickets, rotundas in the manner of 
the age —a small edition, perhaps, 
of the * Wilderness of Apartments” 
which the Duke of Montagu was at the 
same date creating a few miles north 
at Boughton, and which Morton de- 
scribes as being set with “ Platanus, 
Lime-Tree, Beech, Bays, etc., all in 
exquisite form and order.” At Bough- 
ton all this is gone, but at Harrowden, 
though the “form and order” of the 
planting and the growths are altered, 
the general lay-out, with its divisions 
and decorative objects, its mascnury and 
metal-work, remains, and is quite one 
ot the best and most representative 
wardens of the old formal school ren 
dered so scarce in our own day by 
the destructive activity of the late: 
eighteenth century landscape gardeners. 
llarrowden, as an example of a place 
where the elevated position required 
the effect to be produced without a 
large use of water, and Westbury 
Court, in a position. where a stream 
could be utilised for extensive canal 
work, are among the few survivals; 
and it is most fortunate that they are 
both in the hands of owners who 
thoroughly realise their great arclizeo- 
logical value as well as their undoubted 
charm. 

The preservation of Harrowden, 
both hcuse and garden, in its original 
state has been due to its long owner- 
ship by men rich enough to keep it in 
repair, and yet not needing it for 
habitation. Thomas Watson - Went- 
worth’s son, when he was made Ear! 
of Malton in 1728, also became Baron 
Harrowden as marking his connection 
with Northamptonshire. This was, 
however, unnecessary, as he soon suc- 
ceeded a cousin in the Rockingham 
barony, which was changed into a 
marquessate on his behalf. His son, 
the second Marquess, was twice Prime 
Minister under George III. At his 
death without male heir his estates 
went to the Fitzwilliams of Milton, 
near Peterborough, and to that family 
they now belong. Quite recently, how- 
ever, Harrowden once again became 
the property of a Lord Vaux. A 
younger son of Sir Anthony Browne, 
Viscount Montagu and Lord of Cow- 
dray, had settled at Kiddington in 
Oxfordshire. His descendant, Sir 
George Browne—the “Sir Plume’”’ of 
Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock” —had a 
daughter and heir who carried Kidding- 
ton to her husband, Sir Edward Mostyn 
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of Tal cre, | eir sec ond son, Charles 
Browne-Mostyn, got Kiddington, and 
his son married the heiress of George 
Butler of Ballyragget, descended from 
the elder daughter of William, third 
lord Vaux, whom we found getting 
into trouble under Elizabeth through 
harbouring Campion the Jesuit. In 
1838 George Charles Mostyn claimed 
the barony through his mother, and 
it was called out of abeyance on his 
behalf. His vrandson is the seventh 
and present Lord Vaux of Harrowden, 
and in 1895 he was able to repurchase 
the estate which is so closely associated 
with the lives of the earlier holders 
of the title. While redeeming the house 
and gardens from the neglect which 
had belailen them, he has completely 
preserved their original character. One 
addition he has recently made. In an 
enclosure off the forecourt, and so 
placed that it groups with and yet does 
not intrude upon the Palladian work 
that surrounds it, stands the Gothic 
chapel which appears in several of the 
illustrations. It is as to its structure 
a very successful reproduction of the 
building which Archbishop Chichele 
erected in the churchyard of Higham 
ierrers, a few miles south of Harrow- 
den, in the fifteenth century. The 
interior shows much good design in the 
fittings, and the figures of the Christ 
and of the Virgin are remarkably well 
modelled. They combine dignity and 
beauty, expression and reserve in a 
very high degree. The corbels sup 
porting the roof beams represent the 
taw’s head badge of St. Hubert—Lord 
Vaux’s patron saint. May he watch 
favourably over the fortunes of this 
family, who have thus regained thei 
ancient acres and who show such taste 
ind judgment in the maintenance and 
improvement of their home! Ee 


A BOOK OF “ 
THE WEEK. 
OQ man has been more of a 
paradox to his own and 


subsequent generations than 
James Boswell of Auchin- 


leck. lo put the matter 
plainly, he appeared so great a fool in 
private life and so great a genius in 


his biography of Johnson that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile Copyright 
the two aspects. The combination, 

however, makes greatly for entertainment, and * Bozzy” may 
be studied with mirth as well as instruction in the letters which 
he wrote to Mr. W. ]}. Temple, and which now have been 
republished under the title of Letters of James Boswell to the Rev. 
W. J. Temple, with an introduction by Thomas Seccombe 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, Limited). This Temple was one of the 
many interesting men whom Boswell bad the faculty of selecting 
and paying court to. His family has come into notice 
chiefly because of its having provided an illustrious member 
in the person of the late Archbishop Temple. W. J. Temple 
belonged to a family which still numbers many humble members 
in the neighbourhood of Berwick-on-T weed, where he was born 
on December 6th, 1739. It was in the Greek class at Edin- 
burgh that he made the acquaintance of Boswell. On leaving 
-dinburgh he took rooms in the Temple, and when he left these 
to go to Cambridge, in 1763, he lent them to Boswell, who found 
them handy because “ Dictionary Johnson” lived in the same 
neighbourhood. Temple married Ann Stow, daughter of William 
Stow of Berwick, and tor a long time was Vicar of Mamhead, neat 
Exeter. It was during this time that the majority of the 
letters was written. The charm of these epistles lies in their 
naiveté and frankness. They give us an inimitable picture of 
the young laird of Auchinleck developed into an Edinburgh 
lawyer—-what the Scotch call “sleekt,” oily of character, 
dowered with more than an elder brother’s share of Scottish 
curiosity, ever anxious to make the acquaintance of celebrities 
and to note down what was salient or characteristic in the action 
or speech—-a man, in himself vain, intemperate to the point 
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of being dissolute, egotistical, changeable, almost invariably 
ludicrous, and yet one whom in the end we fancy the sort of man 
that no one could help liking, although the liking might take a 
rather contemptuous form. ‘To his parson friend he writes with a 
freedom not exceeded in the private diary of Pepys. It wa 
natural that the two young men should exchanve confidences 
about affairs of the heart, and we have not got further than the 
third page, when Boswell, in speaking of himself as a Don 
Quixote, has found his Dulcinea. It is the first of many lo 
passages which are described in the course of the corre 
spondence. At one time it Is a ‘dear infidel” with whom he 1 
entangled, then it is a certain Zelide of whom Sir John Prin 

; it, indeed, the number 
dl 


wrote: “She has too much vivacity. 131 


of his loves is legion, as may be guess« from the following 


passage : 


My life is one of the most romantic that I believe either you or [ really 
know of; and yet I am a very sensible, good sort of man. What is tl 
meaning of this Temple ? You may depend upon it that very on my 
follies will be at an end, and | shall turn out an admirable member of s y 
Now that I have given my mind the turn, I am totally emancipated from my 
charmer, as much as irom the garden rs daughter who now pu yt ny hire 
and performs menial offices like any other wench; and yet just this time 


twelvemonth I was so madly in love as to think of marrying her. 


Each fair one is an infatuation of the moment, and each in tint 


has to give way to somebody else. Of Miss Blair he wrot 


I walked whole hours withthe Princess; I kneeled; | became truly amorous 
but she told me that “‘ really she had a very great re I rime, bu ' 
like me so as to marry me.” You never saw such a coldness; yet t N 








to his 1 r and salvation, that he had it from one who had it 

b's own mou last year that she was truly in love with me, and 

re n having for her husband My relapse into this fever 

Y “ . I wrote to her, as usual, the most passionate letters 

I sa at not n have t galling reflection that my misery ts 

owing to my own fault Only think of this, Temple! She might have 

ha ne, but, | ' vy lor me, § still affected the same coldne ss, and nota 

| would she writ Phen came a kind letter from my amiable aunt Boyd 
in Ireland, and all tl ‘ rms « weet Mary Anne revived 

It will be en how amusingly he glides away from his raptures 


ibout one girl to Mary Anne, and in the next letter he its 


cstlasisin * agai about the aid “infidel”: 
‘ \ mar very your has ther hilde I hate to think 
of it, No matter: s is lik t rl of eiehteen: she has the finest black 
hair Is it not: t I should have a favourite to keep me happy? but alas ! 
I ve her so mu I kind { fever lhis ts us thy i Paol? 
7 
S ith many ups and downs and, it is to be feared, many a 


divergence from the strict path of virtue, he eventually marries a 


lady whom Dr. Johnson has described in language not likely to 
be forgotten. It is pretty evident that he flirted almost as 
freely after marriage as he did before; at any rate, such passage 
as the follow1 , not unusua 
here is \I Silverton in the Fly with me, an amiable creature who 
en in Fran I can unite little fondne with perfect conjugal love 
Kemember to put my» letters ina »k neatly ; see which of us does it first. 


Nor was ( ipid the Onty rod to wHnonl Bo well paid ad ration 


He is continually tellir is friend about his excesses in the way 
f drink 

My pr nt misfortune is occasioned by drinking Since my return to 
Scotland I have fallen a great deal too much into that habit, which still 
prevails in Scotlan Perhaps the coldness of the Scots requires it, but my 
fiery blood is tur to madness by it. This will be a warning to me, and 


rom henceforth I ill be a perfect man; at least, I hope so. 
In London as well as in Edinburgh his enthusiasm very often 
ended in a drinking orgy, and with drinking went a certain 


unount of gambli 


Some years avo I had the rage of eaming, and [| lost more money than 

I was able to pay Mr. Sheridan advanced me as much as cleared me, but 
took a promise from me that I should not play at all for three years. When 
I was abroad h reed me from wy promise, but restricted me not to’ los 
ove three guineas ata sitting. I thought my passion for gaming had been 
quite gone; but when I came last to Scotland, | began again to try a game 
ft chance, and I found the fever still lurking in my veins, and it seized me 


for awhile, and I know not how much harm it might have done me had it 


tinued ; but after having recovered myself so as to have lost about fourteen 


uineas, | have made a resolution never to play at a game of chance, and 
never at Whist but for trifle, to make up a party 
It not by any means that we wish to dot the i's and cross the 


t's of the vices of James Boswell; but it is most curious that one 


PHEASAXT-SHOOTING 


FYSHE shoot which the accompanying pictures illustrate 
is the property of Mr. Evans-Lombe, but tenanted 
for the 

moment by Mr. 

B. and Mr. E. 

Hannen. It lie 

in the tinest 

shooting country 
in England, 
about SIX mile 
from Norwich, 
and is one ot 
the very few 
estates which has 
been able this 

season to show a 

fair head of part 

ridges,espec tal 
care and atten 
tion having been 

b « STOW ¢ d on 

them. It is more 

than likely that 

a wvreat measure 

ot the success 

with which this 
care has been 
rewarded is due 

to the system ol 

illing up with 

Hungarian egg 

those nests which 

ire found to be 
deficient 1n native WV. A. Rouch 7O THE 
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who was afflicted with many frailties should at the same ti.ne have 
had the eye to see and the sense to acknowlecege distinguished 
merit in others. Hero-worship appears to have been ingrained in 
him. It was evident first in his intercourse with Paoli. Again 
and again we hear him checking himself in his vagaries, with the 
reflection that “this is unworthy of a friend of Paoli.” At one time 
David liume, the philosopher, in his way as great a man as 
Johnson himself, engaged nearly all Boswell’s attention, and 
some of the most delightful passages here are those in which 
he sets down the notes that he made of the philosopher's 
conversation. He was also most attentive to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and the extent to which he was influenced by 
notoriety is witnessed in the assiduous manner in which li 
sought out and studied Mrs. Rudd, the chiet personage in a great 
criminal trial of the period. We see everywhere that he had 
an open mind for the great and extraordinary. He did not deny 
that he was not disinterested in all this, for, in fact, he wished to 
claim a share of the fame of those whom he immortalised 
This comes out very clearly in certain remarks made by him 
about a meditated account of the journey to the Hebrides. He 


Says: 


I found it impossible to do it in London, Beside Dr. Johnson Coes not 

seem very desirous that I should publish any supplement. Between ourselves 
he is not apt to encourage one to share reputation with himself. 
In other words, his position was very much like that of Constable, 
who on a celebrated occasion exclaimed, * By God! | am all but 
the author of the Waverley Novels.” Constable’s saying has 
survived as a jest; but the irony of fate has ordained that the 
fame of Boswell the biographer should have come to rival that of 
the great man whose slightest word or most trivial act he was only 
too glad to chronicle. All this and more may be learnt from thi 
book before us, of which it almost might be said, as Boswell said 
of his Life of Johnson, in a letter to Dempster, “I really think 
it will be the most entertaining collection that has appeared in 
this age,” and then he goes on, with that complete lack of dignity 
which was so essential a part of his character, to say, ** When 
it is fairly launched I mean to stick close to Westminster Hall, 
and it will be truly kind if you recommend me appeals, or causes 
of any sort.” He writes with the contidence of a great literary 
man in one part of a sentence and in the other like a conmercial 
traveller touting for orders. His editor makes the melancholy 
remark that “this breach of conventional etiquette was, however, 
more unavailing than that of many others.’’ His success was a 
small at the Bar as it had been in politics; literature alon 
yielded him any return. After these remarks the book comes to 
an end, and we cannot help thinking that it is a great advantage 
of a book of letters that it helps us to do without the conventional 
beginning and ending, the birth and death, of the hero which ar 
essentials in a formal biography. 


AT GREAT ME&LTON. 


ones. The practice is to fill up to a total of seventeen in 
each nest, by no means an_ excessive number, for the 
partridge mothet 
is able to incu 
bate successfully 
several more 
than this. No 
doubt, however, 
it is better to 
beon the safe 
side. ‘Lhe estate, 
Great Melton, 
has a_ variety ol 
soil, some two 
thirds of it being 
light and the 
remainder heavy. 
As was only 
to be expec ted, 
the birds did 
a great deal 
better on the 
former part than 
on the latter, 
but the efficiency 
of the system 
adopted is 
sufficiently shown 
by the fact that 


very lightest 
soils elsewhere in 
Norfolk the 


partridges were a 


Copyricht. 
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complete failure this year 


which has been so generally 
disastrous for them. It looks 
as if the plan was a very 


helpful one, but yet not 
helpful enough to enable birds 
in unfavourable circumstances 

that is to say, on heavy 
ground—to survive in the 
battle for existence in a 
year which tried them thus 
severely. If this conclusion 


is accepted it must follow 
that all reasonable success 
may be generally expected 
from adopting the very 
simple method which is ex- 
plained above. The _ photo- 


graphs here reproduced are 

of the covert-shooting. 
Norfolk, as a general rule, 

though it has ideal coverts 


and soil for the rearing and 


maintenance of pheasants, 
has not tke formation of 
ground, the steep hillsides 
and the hanging coverts 


W, A. Rouch. 


perched on the flanks of 
the hills, which enable the 
keeper of Wales, of the 
Dorset Downs country and 
of very much of the West 
Country specially so called, 
to show his birds to advantage 
and put them over the guns 
at virtually any height he 
likes. 

This particular 
the Eastern County is less 
flat than some others. It 
has moderate undulations, but 
they are not sufficient to 
make the task of showing 
the birds a simple one, and 
for that very give 
perhaps the more interest, as 
they give the more difficulty, 
to the proper beating of the 


part of 


reason 


coverts. The Norfolk people 
have only themselves to 
blame if they have _ not 
taken advantage of the 


admirable object-lesson which 
is supplied them by Lord 
Leicester's way of beating 
his pheasants at Holkham, 
which is generally accepted 
as laying down the first 
(and almost the last) principles 
on which pheasants should 
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be driven so as to give good 
shots in a country that has 
no marked natural elevations 


which the birds 


from may 
be started at a height much 
above the guns. The prin 
ciples of the Holkham 
method are followed faith 
fully at Great Melton. 
Roughly and briefly stated, 
the essential doctrine is to 
push the birds gently away 
irom home, without = setting 


guns to head them off, and 


then to bring them back over 


the heads of guns _ posted 
between them and their hom 
covert. Thus handled, they 
will fly back well and freely, 
and give infinitely — better 
sport than if the attempt 
were made (and it is being 
made every day by people 


who ought to know a great 
deal better) to drive them 
away from home out’ over 


the heads of the 
the first 


guns m 
instance. 
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| Great Melton coverts lend themselves fairly kindly efficiency for which the illustrations showing them hand 

t ting on this, the only proper principle. In the main they ling their guns are sufficient evidence. The loader seen in one 

tofa large central wood, with outlying islands of coverts of the photographs seems to be mightily afraid that a fat 

ibout it. The big wood is the birds’ home, where they are pheasant is about to descend on his head (not altogether a 

fed; but no doubt a certain proportion of them, enough to be fanciful danger either, nor one which is to be lightly encountered, 

iers of the rest, are in the habit of wandering abroad to the if it can be avoided). A tall pheasant falls with a_ consider- 

tlying places, so that when the beaters begin pushing them out able momentum. The other pictures speak plainly enough 

n those directions they are not being invited to go to quite for themselves. That which shows the line of the guns 
unknown lands. They have no particular reason for coming 
back, no great reluctance to leave their home for a place to which 
they have often been before of their own free will. ‘The 
general plan of campaign seems to be to take the big wood in 
ections, driving each section out towards the outlying covert 
most adjacent to it. Of course. things do not always work out in 
pre ely this cut-and-dried fashion, but that ts the type into 
vhich it is intended to cast the shooting of the different beats. 
Generally, on the day of the shoot, there is one stand within the 
b wood itself, when a certain number of the forward-going 
birds may be shot: nor will they have any great reluctance to go 
forward, because this first essay will not of necessity drive them 
beyond the confines of the home wood itself, even if they do 
ibediently all that is asked of them and go straight forward 
hefore the beaters and over the guns. But when this first stand 
is finished, and the pick up completed, the guns are so 
ranged as practically to make a broad lane, in the open, 
for the birds to go down, leading from the main covert to 

the ithyin ry 
In case the expression “lane” may be taken to indicate 
t narrow an interval, it may be explained that the width from 
ins on the one side to those on the other may be something like 
three or four gun-shots. The guns are not ranged in any way 
likely to deter the birds from going forward into the wood 
hither it is wished to drive them, but just so as to inte 
cept any which make a break out over one side or other of 
the lane Thus the great bulk of the birds found by the 
beaters in that part of the wood which is being attended to 
for the moment, are pushed out across the open into the 
utlying covert. That is the difhieult and the delicate part of 
the business from the keeper’s point of view. It only remains 
then to fa e the ul on the most uitable line between the 
7 
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with the high beeches at the far end depicts one of the j 
finest stands of the day, where the birds came “ hard and high § 
and often.” i 
Mr. Hannen, the shooting tenant, is distinctly one of those ) 
who “takes intelligent interest.” For him, ‘pheasant-shooting 4 
does not begin and end, as it does with some, with the appear- is 
ance of the bird in the heavens and its descent to earth (or its ' 
escape), hurried by the effects of his shot. He is interested in all f 
the problems of the rearing and of the keeping and of the beating, ; 
and looks on the shooting as a whole with an eye of apprecia- 
tion. He, in conjunction with a former keeper, has hit on a 
dodge, which is worthy of note and worthy of imitation, for 
putting up birds severally, or in small parties, instead of in a 
great flock, when they have been driven up to a net stretched 
across a covert with the intent of making them take to their 
wings instead of keeping to those long legs which they seem to like 
to use so much better. We all know what is very apt to happen in 
these cases, and what does happen, to the practical spoiling of 
the shoot, nine times out of ten. The birds run forward up to 
the net, then, finding their running progress blocked, go up and 
down it fora while in an aimless manner, until the nearer approach 
of a beater on one flank or other of the line (for it is, humanly 
speaking, impossible to keep your beating line exactly parallel : 
with the net) induces the birds to run down to one corner, and 
after huddling together for a minute or two they all rise at 
once, come in a great stream over the head of one or 
two only of the guns, and only a very small percentage 
are saluted with a shot at all. To obviate that, Mr. Hannen 
has devised the plan of running out walls of the netting to the 
distance of some 20yds.—back away from the guns and towards 
the beaters—-from the main net. Thus the birds, beginning their 
usual aimless going to and fro on arrival at the main net, find 
themselves confronted by one or other of these walls, which are 
— ee set at intervals of about 3oyds. apart, and so, under pressure of 
W. A. Ronen. FAST AND HIGH. Copyright the approaching beaters, get up by sections, in different stalls, as 
it were, netted off from each other, and at different places along 
small and the large covert, and to send one or two judicious beaters the line of the main net, thus giving a chance to many of 
into the smaller covert under orders to keep their sticks gently the guns. It is a device which brings a great many more 
moving and put up the birds as few as possible ata time. The birds to the gun than the ordinary crude method, because 
pheasants come back qui kly, high and freely, with their heads for n 


aes 





it checks them from rising in one big cluster and distributes 





home, and then the work becomes difficult and delicate ™ " 
’ a an ate and reall them. P a § ores mg as > . . r ) 
sporting for the gunners Tht is the of pe neg y Like all great ideas, it has the supreme merit ol 
5 5 . . sat c ory of the aflair in its simplicity, and deserves to be generally followed wherevet 


oadest outlines The - . . ana . 7 
broadest outlines. The pictures show several of the incidental the use of a net, to stop the eternal running of the birds, i 


features, among them two ladies taking their part with an adopted at all. 
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SIMON FRASER. 
Simon Fraser Lord Lovat, His Life and Times, by W. C. Mackenzie. 

(Chapman and Hall.) 

N the old Scotland which is in appearance so far from us now, when 
the country was fired from end to end by the arrival of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, and the events which led to the 45, there was no 
more striking personality than that of Simon Fraser Lord Lovat. 
He belonged to an old Scottish family. The older genealogists traced 

; the existence of the Frisales—the old name of Fraser—to a time 

anterior to the Norman Conquest. The name figures in the roll of Battle 
Abbey, and as Mr. Mackenzie dryly observes: ‘* Even Celtic enthusiasts who 
sweep all and sundry families into their Gaelic net have been compelled to give 
the Frasers up.” The Frasers were Norman. Their first settlement in Scotland 
was in East Lothian, whence they migrated to Tweeddale, and on the Border 
to this day the older form of the name still survives in peasant families. The 
first Northern Fraser was Sir Andrew, uncle of Sir Simon, who married a 
wealthy heiress of Caithness. Their son was Simon, the first of the Frasers 
of Lovat, hence the Gaelic patronymic of the clan—MacShimi. This Simon, 
with his two brothers, was killed in the battle of Hallidon Hill in 1333. The 
Simon of this biography was born about 1676, and received his early education 
in the grammar school of Inverness. He went afterwards to King’s College, 
Aberdeen, to study civil law, but a change came over his prospects when his 
brother was killed at the battle of Killiecrankie. Simon’s ambitions were 
stirred into activity by the event which left him heir to the great Lovat estate 
But there was another claimant. His father’s nephew, Hugh, was then in 
possession of the title as eleventh Lord Fraser of Lovat, and by his marriage 
contract the oldest of his four daughters, named Amelia like her mother, was 
constituted under certain conditions the sole heiress. Simon Fraser did not 
look upon all this with indifference. He knew the advantage of being 
acknowledged as Lord Lovat, and he also knew the beautiful domain into 
which he would come. We cannot go into the whole story in detail. 
Two noteworthy events need only be touched upon. One was Lord 
John Murray’s attempt to get Simon to abdicate his claims: ‘ As 
colonel of the regiment in which Simon Fraser had a company, he 
flattered the young captain by delicate attentions, with the object 
of bending him to his will. One night, when Simon was in charge ‘of the 
Castle guard in Edinburgh, his colonel asked him to join some other men 
who had assembled at Tullibardine’s invitation ‘to take their bottle.’ After 
they had ‘drunk to a good pitch,’ Tullibardine produced a document which 
Simon was desired to sign. Upon being told that it was a formal renuncia- 





tion of the Lovat estates Simon flatly and very properly refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. Tullibardine promised, in consideration of the renuncia- 
tion, to procure a regiment for him and to recompense him handsomely 
in money. Still Simon refused. Threats were then launched at his head, 
but they proved as unavailing as cajolery. Finally, swords were drawn, and 
bloodshed was prevented only by the interference of the witnesses of this 
strange scene. Simon had a parting shot at his colonel before he left his 
presence. ‘As for the paltry company I command in your regiment,’ he 


said ° ° ° ’ 


“you may give it to your footman.’* The other incident, 
the shadow of which still hangs over the reputation of Simon, was his marriage 
with the Dowager Lady Lovat, who, he says, professed to everybody that 
**she loved him.” But the manner in which the marriage was effected left 
some doubt about that statement. Lady Lovat at the time was thirty-one 
years of age and he wasa lad of twenty, so he took possession of the house and, 
in Major Fraser’s words, ‘‘the lady not yielding willingly, there was some 
harsh measures taken, a parson sent for, and the bagpipe blown up.” ‘* The 
parson was Robert Munro, minister of Abertarff—‘ a poor sordid fellow,’ says 
Arnot, who describes the subsequent trial. The ceremony was performed, an 
the dowager, willingly or unwillingly, became the wife of young Beaufort.” 
It was certainly an extraordinary wedding, at which the noise of the bagpipes 
was undoubtedly meant to drown the cries of the unhappy victim. The 
incident, says Mr. Mackenzie, met him in subsequent life at every turn and 
discredited him among his contemporaries. ‘** Wherever he went the story 
had preceded him, and he had reason to curse the day that the ‘ parson was 
sent for and the bagpipe blown up.’” Now began the events of a most 
active life. In 1698 a military expedition was sent to take him and 
his father, with their accomplices, dead or alive, and the pressure 
became so great that he was compelled to fly over the hills to 
Skye, where he had previously sent his father for safety. [t would 
be interesting to follow Simon in his adventures, especially as they throw 
a welcome light upon the romantic Scotland of the eighteenth century ; 
but to do so thoroughly would require more space than is at cur disposal. 
Those who remember Hogarth’s picture of Simon Fraser in his old age will 
read again with delight that singular story which ended at Tower [Iill. 
** God save us! why should there be such a bustle about taking off an old 
grey head that can’t get up three steps without two men to support him.” 
That was the final comment of the extraordinary man who paid the penalty 
for all his misdoing on April gth, 1747. 





BACTERIA AND AGRICULTURE. 
Bacteria in Relation to Country Life, by Professor J. G. Lipman (The 
Macmillan Company. ) 
PROFESSOR LIPMAN has given us a book which deals with this subject 
from an agricultural point of view. The author is Bacteriologist at the New 
jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, U.S.A , and has added a great deal 
to our knowledge regarding the bacteria of the soil by his original investiga- 
tions. Thus he is most happy when writing on this part of his subject, and 
the section which deals with ** The Relation of Bacteria to Soil Fertility” is a 
clzar and simple account of the work and relationships of soil bacteria so far 
as these are at present known, Of the numerous and complicated changes 
taking place in the soil under the influence of the great number of microbes 
present, those which concern the supply of nitrogen to the plant claim first 
place. All organic matter finding its way to the soil, whether in a natural 


manner or when applied as manure, decays or putrefies, a process essentiall 


bacterial in nature. This decaying organic material is known as humus, It 
always contains nitrogen, the amount depending largely on its origin, But, 


before this nitrogen can be made use of as food by plants, it has to pass 
through a number of changes almost entirely due te bacterial action, 
Professor Lipman discusses these processes in detail—the liberation of the 


“ 


nitrogen in the form of ammonia, its subsequent nitrification,” or con- 
version into nitrates, whereby it becomes available to plants, and other 
attendant actions. These chapters of the book bring out very clearly the 
fact (which, perhaps, after all, is not generally realised) that the work of 
various groups of bacteria on the constituents of the soil—particularly on the 
humus—is essential to the growth of the higher plants. In a soil rendered 
sterile, all changes will cease; organic matter will remain entirely 
undecomposed and its nitrogen useless, and only such substances as can be 
absorbed by the plant without further change will be of value to it as food 
A further contribution towards the supply of nitrogen is made by the important 
class of bacteria which can appropriate this element direct from the atmo 
sphere. Twenty-five years ago it was the eenerally-accepted theory—based 
on very exact experiments—that green plants were not able to obtain any of 
the nitrogen necessary for their growth direct from the vast stock always 
present in the air. There were, however, a number of well-authenticated 
facts which could not be accounted for on this theory, and these all related to 
plants belonging to the order leguminose, It seemed impossible to explain 
certain gains of nitrogen observed when leguminous crops (peas, beans, clover, 
etc.) were grown under ordinary field conditions unless some “fixation” of 
atmospheric nitrogen was taking place [ne explanation came with the 
discovery by two German investigators that, with the help of bacteria living in 
the nodules on their roots, the legumin ose were able to utilise directly the 
nitrogen of the air. The actual fixation is carried out by the organisms 
present in the nodules—which had long been known and to which various 
functions had previously been assigned—ind the plant can then assimilate 
the nitrogenous material thus formed. Grown in soil from which these 
bacteria are excluded, leguminous plants form no nodules on their roots 
and are as much dependent on a supply of combined nitrogen as members 
of the other natural orders. Moreover, recent investigation has shown the 
presence in the soil of nitrogen-fixing organisms leading an independent 
existence quite apart from any connection with higher plants. It may be 
that this group of organisms is largely responsible for the stock of combined 
nitrogen present in the world, but the full extent of their activities is still a 
matter of some uncertainty. Attempts hive been mude to grow the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria artificially, particularly those connected with leguminous 
plants, in order to then introduce them into soils liable to be deficient in this 
element A number of commercial preparations lor this purpose are on the 
market. The value of such cultures in certain cases has been proved beyond 
doubt; on the other hand, it appears that most soils which have been long 
in cultivation are well supplied with such organisms, and Professor 
Lipman has given us 2 book which presents the subject in a clear and 
interesting manner He has succeeded in treating, ‘Sin a simple way, of the 
bacteria as they concern life in the country,” which is the task he set 


himself to do, Ge. Be. 


GREAT MEN’S” HOUSES. 
The Private Palaces of Loadon, by ©. B. Chancellor. (Kegan Paul.) 
PH literature of London already fills a whole library, but a book like Mr 
Chancellor's on its finest residential houses, past and present, is not at all a 
superfluity. It is intelligently and accurat:ly written, and well stocked with 


reproductions of old engravings of the houses that are no more and with 


photographic representations of the interiors and exteriors of those that sull 
are standing. Itis sad to have to confess that the former category is the 
more interesting, and the eye lingers with regret on the picture of Clarendon 
House, with its splendid promise and short, trayic career, Lord Chancellor 
Ilyde began building operations soon after the Restoration, and chose a site 
on the north side of Piccadilly, looking down St. James’s Street Ilouse and 


grounds occupied many acres, and in 1666 John’ Evelyn notes in 
his diary that he had visited it from top to toe and admired it as a work of 
art and a specimen of sound building. Che architect was Pratt, who also 
built Horseheath in Cambridgeshire and was a commissioner for the intended 
repair of Old St. Paul’s before the fire of 1666, Otherwise nothing is known 
of him. Clarendon House had much resemblance to the houses which John 
Webb was erecting at this time, such as Tyttenhanger and Ashdown, but its 
mullioned windows remind one of Tredegar in Monmouthshire, a contem- 
porary house whose architect is unknown, It had a steep roof, a pedimented 
centre and wings of much projection, and the front of it gives the impression 
that it was of finer design and presence than its neighbour, Burlington House, 
or than Leicester and Southampton Houses, which were of much the same 
date and were probably due to John Webb It seems to have been siill 
in the builder’s hands when Evelyn was over it in January, 1666 Later in 
the year, however, Lord Clarendon was in residence, though m ich work of 
completion was still going on. But clouds were gathering round Charles LL.’s 
first Minister. ‘** A Nation wearied of Pestilence, Fire and an unsuccessful War 
calumniated Lord C/arendon and called this expensive Fabric Dunkire ‘House, 


abusing his Lordship for the Act of his Master in the Sale of Dunkirk.” Ile 
would not face the impeachment which thr itened, and escaped abroad in 
1667. His son first let the house to the Duke of Ormonde, and then sold it 
to the Duke of Albemarle, whose extravagance led to tts again being in the 
market in 1683. It was purchased by a Sir Thomas Bond “to build a 
Street of tenements to his undoing.” This speculation may not have paid 


Sir Thomas and his associates at the time; but had their descendants 


retained the freehold, the site of Albemarle Street and of Bond Street would 


have mide them rich men, Soon alter the sale, Evelyn records how he 


drove past with the second Earl of Clarendon and turned his head the 
contrary way till the coach had gone past,” in order not to appear conscious 


of the work of demolition which was going on at the * glorious palace.” Ii 
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the life of Claret n Hlouse was short, still shorter was that of the house 


which Robert Llooke, the Curator of the Royal Society, uilt for Ralph, 


Duke of Montagu, in 1673 It was burnt down in 1686, and Monsieur 
4 75 , 
ouget was entrusted with the building of a new one his was the 
Montagu House, Bloomsbury, which was purchased in 1754 by the Government 
t 43 


to form the first British Museum, and it survived until the present building 
was erected by Sir Robert Smirke. It had, however, ceased to be the London 
residence of the Montagus long before 1754, for Duke John deserted his 
father’s house and built one for himself in Whitehall. This, ‘n turn, was 
replaced by his descendant, the Duke of Buccleuch, who, in 158558, com- 
missioned W im Burnto erect the present Montagu House. A glance at 
Mr. Chancellor 





strations of the interior of this fourth house of the name 


will show how much the art of design and the quality of craftsmanship had 


eclined since the first had been erecte’; or since, for irstance, Isaac Ware 
built Chesterfiel Llouse. Fhough Ware was its architect, the Earl of 
Chesterfield himselt was to a large extent its creator, and he was engayved for 
years in its decoration and furnishing ere he held his great house-warming there 
nt752. Much alter is it has been, it still retainsenough of its old features 
lon e it one of the best remaining examples in London o private houses 


of the George IL. period. Devonshire Ilouse, by William Kent, and Norfolk 
Ilouse, by Bellingham, are of the same period, while Spencer Ilouse, by Vardy 

rgely controlled by the amateurs of the Dilettanti Club), though completed 
im the same reign, shows more approach to the decorative school of Robert 
\dam, of whose work Lansdewne House is London’s largest and most charac- 
eristic example, Of nineteenth century ¢ xamples included in this volume, the 
best is Dorchester Ilouse, a fine specimen of a great town house in the Italian 


manner, and reflecting much more credit on Vulliamy than his Elizabethan 


ventur t Westonbirt For much that is interesting as to those houses 
that have been mentioned, and many others to which want of space precludes 
relerence, the reader is f mmended to look through Mr. Chancellor's 


entertaining pages 4 


rill rIMBEKS OF COMMERCE, 
Jimber, by |. RK. Baterden, A.M L.C.1 (A. Constable and Co.) 
MR. BATERDEN’S book on commercial timber forms the latest addition to 
the Westminster Series of popular handbooks on technical subjects relating to 


manufacturing processes and the practical application of modern science to 
British industrie At the same time, the information is so concise and exact 
that each volume forms a suitable handbook for a student of each subject 


Epirep By Horact 


Mo.e-Hint MADE BY BRETLES 


HAT is to be done to the man who will tell you, as one lately 
told the present writer, that he found his ball ** in a mole- 
hill made by a beetle”? This was one of those biggish 
rounds of sandy earth, big, at least, in relation to the 
maker, thrown up by the burying beetles which work in 
such sandy soils as that of Ashdown Forest, for example. 

We may know what would happen to the man if he were to refer his hard 
case to the Rules of Golf Committee They would tell him that there ought 
to be a local rule to meet a case so exceptional as his. Sometimes, however, 
we do find quite genuine perplexity arising out of uncertainty as to the exact 
character and precise cause of an obstacle, where the rule makes mention of 
certain definite kinds of foreign bodies which it is permitted to remove. The 
tale has been told before, but it is good enough to bear repetition, of the 
ingenuous golfer of Westward Ilo! at a time when there was a special local 
rule forbidding the removal of mole-hills through the green, removing that 
which, to the eye of his opponent, appeared quite an indisputable mole-hill. 
The opponent objected; on which the player retorted with some heat: 
** Mole-hill! mole-hill be d d! Is not a mole-hill at all.” And then 
added, as an after-thought, with immense candour, ‘‘ Show me the bally 
mole.” It sounded such a perfectly fair challenge on the face of it, as much 
as to say, ‘* Now I only ask you for this simple proof and I will accept your 
view of the case at once.” Could anything be fairer? Unfortunately, the 
ways of **the bally mele” are secret and subterranean, and for the moment 
he was not on show 
RiGHT ARRANGEMENT OF TEKS 

It is not very often that we have so favourable an autumn as has been 
granted to us this year for the laying of turf and for all the operations con- 
nected with the greenkeeper’s gentle art, 


formation of teeing-grounds on soil which is at all apt to get soppy in the wet 


There is one point about the 


weather (and what inland soil is free from that liability ?) which cannot be 
insisted on too often—that wherever possible the tees to any one hole should 
be arranged en h m, in the form of steps; the furthest cr medal tee 
is then placed nearest the green of the previous hole. Then point of 
the arrangement is this, that if the back tee is thus placed, people 
who have played out the previous hole will walk to the one tee 
without tramping on any of the others, and, again, when they march 
off after playing their tee shots will still have no temptation to tramp 
on the other teeing-grounds, hat is the point of the arrangement 

to so place the teeing-grounds that, no matter whether you have your 
players hitting off from the most backward tee or from the most forward, 
they shall not have any inducement to go over any of the others, 
either on their way to the teeing-ground or on their way from it. How 
often, from neglect of this obvious precaution, do we hear the green-man 


say, ““Oh, I could not put you on the back tees in this weather, 


because you'd be walking over all the front ones after hitting off.” Ir 
is either that or clse that ‘All the players would walk across that other 
tee as they came from the green.” A very little care and common-sense 


| Dec. 26th, 1908. 
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Mr. Baterden is to be congratulated on having produced a very useful work 
dealing with the chief home and foreign woods which find a place in the 
Uritish timber-market, the most absorptive in the world, And as the recent 
speedy upward trend of prices makes it probable that woods 
as yet but litthe known will soon be imported in large 
quantities, much valuable information is given about many of 
these. Such suggestions are worthy of being carefully considered by 
timber-importing merchants, for it seems certain that the growing demand for 
timber throughout the world and the exhaustion of easily workabie supplies 
must very soon affect the whole world’s timber trade. This aspect of the 
question is lucidly dealt with by Mr. Baterden in his second chapter, on 
**The World’s Forest Supply. Quantities of Timber Used) Timber Imports 
into Great Britain.” He points out that in 1907 our total import of wood and 
wooden goods exceeded £29,000,000; and he adds his exhortation to that of 
many other persons impressed with the importance—nay, the absolute necessity— 
of something being done on a really national scale for afforestation. Indeed, 
the actual state of affairs is far worse than Mr. Baterden has put it 


’ because 


we had to import in 1907 raw wood-pulp to the extent of over £ 3,390,000, 
besides a vast quantity of paper made from wood-pulp, every ton of which 
might quite well be grown on our waste lands, and to the great benefit of both 
our rural and our industrial population. After describing the chief kinds of 
European timber, Mr. Baterden deals in separate chapters with the 
timber-trees of North America, Centra! and South Aweric:, India and Burma, 
the Malay States, Japan, Africa and Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania, 
the information given being brief and practical. Of course, such a work as 
this cannot aim at being anything like exhaustive ; but a useful bibliography 
at the end of the volume indicates where fuller information is obtvinable 
regarding the various kinds of timber spoken of in the above chapters. 
Ihe last five chapters deal with the causes of decay in timbet, seasoning and 
impregnation, defects, strength and tests and “ figure” in timler, while there 
are also useful notes on the hammer-marking of Australian and Tasmanian 
baiks, and the scribe-marks on Baltic timber. These chapters might, 
perhaps, with advantage have preceded those which describe in detail the 
different kinds of European, American, Asiatic and African timber; but, in 
any case, they contain much useful information given in a simple and exasily- 
intelligible style. A number of illustrations adds to the interest of the 
letterpress and increases the value of the handbook for students, but there 
are a good many slips and mistakes, and Mr. Baterden would be well advised 
to have assistance in correcting these when a second edition is required, 


J. Nisper. 


which it is hoped may soon be the case. 


GREEN, 


rue CLEANING OF THE BALL ON THE GREEN, 

Many golfers in these muddy days have a habit of arranging with their 
opponents to wipe the mud off the ball when on the green. It is probably 
the best arrangement to make in a private match, for anything more unsatis 
factory than the putting of a ball covered with mud can hardly be imagined. 
Of course, the lifting of the ball for the purpose of wiping the mud off 
probably entitles the golfer to put down another ball, though few weuld ever 
exercise their right to do this. If, however, golfers did exercise this 
right, it would be most interesting and instructive to see the 
various types of balls which fastidious putters would exchange for the 
muddy ones which suit their long game, Probably most golfers would prefer 
to putt with a large, heavy ball with a smooth surface like that of the old 
gutty fifteen years ago; pimples on a golf ball are a comparatively modern 
invention, and though they would appear to add_ considerably to the length 
of the drive, they do not make putting more accurate. One has only to take 
any modern volf ball with the ‘* Bramble 
a billiard-table to find out how inaccurately it runs. But let no one imagine 


” 


marking and roll it up and down 


that because a ball of this pattern runs untruly on the smooth surface of a 
billiard-table it must necessarily run more untruly on the comparatively rough 
surle 
be important, it is of no value whatsoever if the ball is improperly struck, 





» of a golf green. Besides, though the proper marking of the ball may 


Bad putters existed before the days of the ‘‘ Bramble” marking, just as brave 
men existed before the days of Agamemnon 
Rip v. MAyYo 

The home-and-home match between Mayo and Reid had the end that 
was generally anticipated, but it was arrivea at in an unexpected manner. 
[he more normal course of events would have been for Mayo to obtain a 
substantial lead on his own course at Burhill, which should be slightly but 
not sufficiently reduced by Reid at Banstead, Instead of this Mayo did not 
do himself justice at home, and Keid began the second half of the match in 
the happy position of having his foot on his native heath and three invaluable 
holes in his pocket. After beginning by adding to his lead he allowed 
himself to be slowly but surely overhauled, and when Mayo 
once became one up the end was in sight; the man who has 
pulled down an opponent from four up to all square plavs with a 
confidence that nothing can stop, while he who has been pulle} down 
would noi be human if his play was not affected by the gradual dissipation of 
hopes that were once so high. As a matter of fact, Reid suffered from some- 
thing like a collapse in the last round and lost five consecutive holes; the 
end of the match must have been very disappointing to him, but he has 
little cause to be ashamed, for his conqueror, who had to work desperately 
hard for victory, is a player who will go very far. 

A TITLE AT STAKE, 

Two players, of no great previous distinction in the golfing world, 
should acquire lasting fame through the highly-original nature of the stake 
for which they have been contending. The number of matches played was 
large, some fifty in all, so that there could be no pretence that the test of 
merit was not thoroughly searching. The winner, having thus conclusively 
proved his superiority, is enjoying a more than a merely ephemeral triumph, 
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since the loser is bound to address him as ‘* Sir” on every occasion till the 
end of the year, When New Year’s Day releases him from the yoke, and he 
can meet his opponent once more as man to man and try to reverse the 
verdict of 1908, he may find some difficulty in shaking off the deferential 
mode of address, even as we feel inclined to address the youngest of our old 
schoolmasters as ‘** Sir,” though time has long since levelled all barriers and 
we are almost as ancient as they. 


THE ADVERSITY OF ADVERT!SEMENT. 


Of latter-day beatitudes, none is more popular nor more true than that 
which tells us: ‘* Blessed are the uses of advertisement.” Among those uses, 
however, is not, 
as it appears, any 
very valuable 
education in the 
art of the golfer. 
There have been 
many sanguinary 
defeats before 
now in the great 
hattles told of 
in golfing story, 
but never surely 
one more fatal 
than that which 
the Advertisers’ 
Golfing Society 
suffered lately 
on Walton 
Ileath at the 
hands of the 
Press Golfing 
Society. Ol a 
team of ten a 
A DULL GREEN MADE INTERESTING. | side, one only, 

' Mr. Le Bas, won 
for the Advertisers’ Society in the morning singles, and one other match was 
halved All the rest went to the credit of the Pressmen. Mr. Riddell led 
off well by beating Mr. Maudin, Mr. Garden Smith, keeping up the good 





form that he has shown with some consistency of late, proved it more than 
good enough for Mr. Frank Newnes, and Mr. Stuart Paton beat Mr. Tindal 
Atkinson, In the afternoon there was an amalgamation in the foursomes ; 
but even when thus disposed for mutual support the Advertisers could do no 
better. In fact, they did not win a match, though one was halved. Possibly 
they thought it better to remain true to their vocation, and so to serve 
as shining advertisements to the merits of the men of the Press. One 
of the questions, altogether impertinent, that the record of the match 
disposes one to ask is, how certain of those whom we find among the 
professional Advertisers come to be in that category at all. Doubtless the 
reasons are good ones, though not always obvious, As for amateurs in the 


art—why, we can all make something of a claim, so far as that goes. 


loo MANY Cooks, 

As the ancient caddie observed to the Professor of Humanity, ‘* It’s gey 
easy work teachin’ they boys Greek an’ Latin—it tak’s a heid to play gowf.” 
It also takes a head, firmly glued on, and sound in itself, to follow without 
confusion the fine distinction between the titles of some of the 
championships, meetings and associations into which the management 
of golfing affairs is being divided. In Ireland we have the Irish 
native championship, the Irish open championship and the South of 
Ireland championship, and possibly there are more _ besides. In 
Wales we have the big meetings often in coincidence at different 
greens within that small Principality, where they do not seem to have 
icquired the art of golfing government as effectively as Ireland has learnt it. 
Evidently it is not an art to be lightly learnt. In the Midlands we have a 
Midland Golf Association, as well as a Midland Competition Committee, 
in whose hands is vested the management of the Midland championship. 
Of the former, at a recent meeting, Mr. Edward Blackwell was re-elected 
president, with Mr. F. R. Burrow vice-president and Mr. A. N. Lee 
hon, secretary. The two bodies in the Midlands seem likely to draw 
together and work in co-operation, if not in amalgamation; but in the 
meantime these many bodies in authority, fulfilling what appear to be 
virtually the same functions in almost the same areas, may well give pause to 
some of those malcontents who believe that the way of salvation for modern 
golf is government by association. Did not Hamlet, a past-master at looking 
at all sides of a difficult question, say something about its being better to 
** bear those ills we have,” and so on ? 


UNDULATING GREENS. 
By REGINALD BEALE, F.L.S. 
(of the firm of Fames Carter and Co.) 

GOOD sporting or undulating green requires very careful 
making in order to get the best results, and great care 
should be taken to see that it contains no steep slopes, 
deep hollows, abrupt ridges or sharp corners. The 
surface should be made as natural as possible and just 

sufficiently out of the level to make players play with their heads 
and map out the course of the ball instead of simply aiming at 
the back of the hole, as one does on a dead-level green; 
the undulations should also be irregular, so as to make each 
putt a separate problem. If the undulations in a green are 
at all exaggerated, the area available for cutting fair holes 
will be very small in relation to the size of the green, and the 
power required to carry the steep gradients will cause the stroke 
to lose much of its interest. Apart from this, such greens are 
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always difficult to keep in order, because the machine usually 
skins the ridges, which also get very little moisture and burn quite 
bare in the summer, while the hollows carry a full turf which, as 
it cannot be cut so closely, is, comparatively speaking, dead slow. 
It is advisable before starting work to make up one’s mind what 
class of green is to be made, and then make a rough model of 
it in clay, so that the men can work from it instead of from 
imperfectly-understood and rather vague instructions. All 
symmetrical and artificial designs should be avoided. <A green 
with regular circular depressions, set out with geometrical 
exactitude, gives very little choice as regards the position of the 
hole, which must either be cut on the flat or in one of the 
saucers. A green made in regular furrows has likewise many 
defects; the machine cannot get down properly into’ the 
furrows and takes the grass too short on the ridges, with the 
result that the ball flies over the ridge, which usually gets burnt 
quite bare in the summer, and is then slowed up by the 
comparatively long grass in the furrow. Apart from this it 
affords a very limited variety of shots and, worse still, brings a 
large element of chance into the game, as one ball may rest 
quite close to the hole and in the same furrow that contains the 
hole, while an equally good shot may be the same distance from 
the hole but in a parallel furrow, with the result that the latter 
ball has a very difficult shot and the former a comparatively 
easy one. The best way to turn a dull and flat green into an 
interesting one is to excavate a large depression in the middle ot 
the green, 15yds. or more in diameter and toin, to 18in. deep at 
its lowest part, according to the size of the green as shown in the 
first illustration. 

The slope into the depression should be made very genile, 
so that the grass can be cut to a uniform height without skinning 
the bank and so make it possible to putt accurately ; the bottom 
of the depression should be made more or less level, that is, neithet 
dead level nor too undulating, so as to give plenty of room to 
change the hole, while in the centre of the depression the ground 
might be raised a few inches to form a small plateau large enough 
to take a hole. Another way of making a sporting green is to 
excavate one or more long, wide, shallow, winding, irregular 
depressions and to make a more or less similarly shaped ridge o1 
ridges with the excavated soil as seen in the second picture. 
When the green is finished as far as working the soil is 
concerned, it is a very good plan, if sheep are grazed upon the 
links, to drive them across the green two or three times, or better 
still to pen them on it for a night. The feet of a flock of sheep, 
confined if only for a short time on such a small area, will break 
down all the slopes and ridges to natural angles, which makes all 
the difference between a natural and artificial green. 

Good and interesting greens can also be made by placing 
a number of separate heaps of soil of various sizes about the 
green haphazard, or one or more chains of heaps of soil ot 
various sizes across the green at an irregular angle, and then 
drawing a two-horse heavy drag backwards and forwards across 





A SFORTING GREEN. 


the green until the heaps of soil are broken down to natural 
angles. 

One great advantage in making greens of this undulating 
character is that a portion of the surface of the greens is below 
the ground level, with the result that they do not burn to any 
thing like the same extent as greens that are made by raising 
part of the surface to make undulations, while the bali is also 
sheltered to an extent from the wind, which is a matter of some 








wrtance in ext | positions. <A word of caution should be 
that if the soi it all inclined to be wet, care should be 
i} to see that the depressions are well drained. 
Finally, it is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that hundred 
re . all differi rom each other, could be made by slightly 
; i ' 


OER FIELD & HKURROIY. 


| t ) wo that an account of the Grafton Hounds 
iread { STRY Lari 1 was much interested in the pack, 
i nthe Paulerspury Kennel ve have the chance of seeing 
maki ota worl pack The Grafton have for some years 
vd bad | their hounds, but still some of the great strains 
of blood remain, and it ull po te to work out pedigrees which 

ick to restil ‘ ) Woodman, one oft Wi iwhervaures be st on 

i to the ho of ID wr Senator blood, which were all such worker 
» kee it breaking up their fox and, like the Grafton of to-day, such 
aen o mark a to ) round Well, I iw at the end of the 
’ ' the pack it work, and recorded what | aw 

I wa 0 o know how the hounds, and especially the dow 
hound vent on, so lf per mded a fmend, who an a knowledged 
of hound work " vell as a good man over a_ country, 

e how the Grafton were going on \ man must be good acros 

‘ o ‘ ( il 1, Ton not evervone country ;: the fe nee 
, tiff. the ditel vide, and, as in the rest of Northamptonshire, the 
wetter the counts ly er are the obstacles to be surmounted Here 
the tory of an eye tre ‘The da ifter the Banbury Ball brought 
nber of stranue \mony others, there was Mr. I \. V. Stanley 
ister of the Devon and Somerset, who enjoyed his day’s hunting 
‘ i cou re the danvet ire more ybvious, if not more real, 
than those of own wild Exmoor slope The bitch pack was out, with 
Batchelo uryit e ho ind it was just one of those useful days that 
keep one illopin | Hy ill the time and leave a sense of satis 
faction at the close Phe litel howed lots of drive, and made the best 
ofl \ il i atte til, moot the best po ble cent Saturday was at 
| ai \ mocerate cence and short-running foxes then 
preva T hye e the kind of tox that hang about in gardens 
ul p mad and round, backward ind terward ill 
dl The M ( ir. MeNerl, had his dog pack out, and, as usual, he 
re | heart and oul nto how ul port Th dog houns 
orked ell, but it wa i huntsman’s da | should have liked a 
illop, or at lea i big hun Who would not But | could have had no 
better day tomake manifest what a skilful and keen huntsman the Mastet 
of the Gratto uul what an excellent pau k the dows are On Monday 
i anes ive Nii ViceNeil an Opportunit to show how hue could work 
n the open Cano \shb it favoured fixture) was the meeting 
we for the dog hounds, and | hada splendid day. At first things 
ooked rather doubtful Mir. MeNeil is a favourite with all classes, 
indevery hilltop was covered with foot-people, whose very keenne impels 
them to shout whe er the ee a fox, and holloa as they did on Monday 


] 


| out But, like Tom Firr, who was an old friend of the Master’s, 


Mir. Me Neil has a wondertul control of his hounds, and it was pretty to sec 


the dow hounds, as hane is bitches, fly to their master’s voice and horn 
ind settle down to the ent Hlow they drove and worked! Skirting 
Lousland Cover hout gomp in, the fox ran to Preston Capels, on to 
| htly Wood and to ground short of Maidwell Coverts. ‘Thirty-five 
minutes of a ve charming hunt The weak poimt of the day was the 
earth-stopping, for not only did this fox get mm, but the next, an outlier 
from a held of k ale ind another that looked like le ading us overa good 
country, pped ! Ist i the leader settled down in their saddles 
n front place vith the air of resolve that tells us that a fine riding 

try theacd. But | had seen enough to make me cling on to the 
end, in spite of disappomtments It was a small, bedragyled, damp 
company that followed the Master and his dow hounds to Seawell 
Wood no vreat distance Then came the run of the day, a 
even miles’ point, as straight as the crow the The pace was good and 
fast and hounds hunted well: but as they drew near to Blisworth the 
ountry 1s le favourable to hounds, and the Master’s turn came. | 
oon made sure he would kill his fox, for he seemed to know by imstinct 
the run of it, and every single cast he made was right. It was a 


tired and beaten fox that crawled in somewhere near Gayton in the 
itheriny dusk (it was near 4.30 of a December evening), and the deep 
baying of the hounds rang out like bells on the evening air. It was an 
enjoyable day for a lover of hounds and the science of hunting. The 
pack accounted for every fox they hunted throughout the day—no mean 
performance on a scent that was never a really serving one.” A friend 
told me, and | am not surprised after what my correspondent writes 
ibove, that several influential members of the Hunt have approached 
Mr. McNeil wih a view to his hunting the hounds four days a week. 
Hlad he no Field Master he, might refuse, but Sir Samuel Scott, whom 
I recollect both in the polo and hunting field, is so excellent a colleague 
that there seems no possible reason ayainst it The Grafton will get no 
better huntsman than their Master, look where they will. 
\ curious incident shortened a run with the Cattistock last week. 
The fox was turning and twisting as a beaten fox will, and | was 
watching the hounds to see them work it out. Patrick (portrayed on 
December 5th) was cutting out much of the hound work. Hounds 
suddenly turned right-handed parallel to the line of the fox. <A strong 
le wind had blown the scent across the field and they were thus 
running hard thirty yards or more from the line the hunted fox had 
taken. This course brought them and the fox to the river almost 
multaneou ly, and they nailed him on the Opposite bank. 
by far the best run and, indeed, the best day’s sport | have heard of 
this week fell to the lot of the Lord Bathurst division ot the Vale ot 


White Horse They met near the pleasant town of Malmesbury, by no 
means the worst of places in which to spend a winter. . The line of Satu 
day's run was over the grass vale which is one of the best riding grounds 
n England If there was rather more of it there would be no country to 


equal t anywhere as tar as riding yoes Its scenting qualities are, l 
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better than those of even High Leicestershire in th il 
the scent in the V.W.H. is more serving and less evanescent. Lord 
Bathurst has, as his father did before him, taken a great deal of troublk 
in breeding the hounds. Hounds from the Grafton in their palmy days 
and from the Warwickshire did the Cirencester kennels a great deal of 
good, and the pack has in consequence always been noted for drive 
Thus when a fox, disturbed from a haystack, started with the hounds 
on good terms the pack never left him for three-quarters of an 


think, on the whole, 


hour, until they fairly ran up to him im the open, where he wa 
rolled over. It was a very fine performance on the part of the 
hounds ; but James Cooper, the huntsman, gained even more credit from 
the latter part of the day For a second fox was hunted steadily till 
dusk, when the hounds were stopped in the Braydon country. It was 
no small testimony to the condition of hounds that they should hunt on 
after such a burst in the morning. ‘The V.W.H. huntsman, Cooper, is 
a son of James Cooper, who succeeded William Goodall in the Belvoi 
He is a Scotchman and was intended by his parents for the ministry, but 
his love for hunting was too great and the boy’s wishes overcame those of 
his parents. Hts father was in a comfortable position, and the boy had a 
pony and hunted regularly with the hounds of that Lord Kintore whom 
*Nimrod” has made immortal in the “ Northern Tour,’ by far the 


most amusing of the great sporting writers works. Cooper rode so 
hard that Lord Kintore called him the “demon,” and the lad 
thought nothing of swimming a river if it came in the way \t 


fourteen years old he began the hunting career which ended by 
twenty-one years of service at Brocklesby and Belvoir. He ts 
said by one who knows the Belvoir country well to have’ been 
one of the best men to hounds who ever rode over that by no means 
easy country. Cooper had fewer falls than any of the riders of the day 
Hle was a Fife man, and it is rather notable how many eminent fox 
hunters that county produced in the last century —Whyte Melville, the 
best sporting writer; Walker, the best professional, and Colonel 
\nstruther ‘Thomson, the best amateur, hunisman ; Captain Ba 
Middleton, one of the very best horsemen of the period, and then Cooper, 
the kennel and the field. His son, the 
present huntsman of the Vale of White Horse, was at one time huntsman 
to the Warwickshire under the late Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
only left it on account of a severe fall, so that if the Vale of Whit 
Horse shows great sport it ts only in the natural order of things 


whe was a vreat huntsman 


If those who have been reading the story of Tredegar Park in the 
last two numbers of COUNTRY LIrk want to know about Lord 
Predevar’s honed s, they vill be interested to learn that tix pack 
hows yreat sport over a closely-fenced YASS and woodland Coun 
with a few stretches of moorland The hounds are Welsh = in 
origin, The English foxhound its” gradually being assimilated 
to a single type, or it may be two or three, It seems a pity 
that the old breeds of Welsh and Irish hounds should not have a 
stud book of their own. There may come a time when these hounds 


may provide us with a much-needed outcross. Welsh and Irish sports 
men are so keen and so patriotic that they must surely wish to preserve 
the records of their ancient breeds. As to the Welsh hounds, | have 
seen them in the field, admired their tender noses and listened to thei 
glorious cry. They seemed to my English eyes a little self-willed and 
independent ; but perhaps not more so than is necessary in so cold a 
country as they hunt in. Of the old Irish foxhound [| know nothing 
except what I have learned from Miss Somervile’s “ Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.”; but | faney their virtues and their fail-ngs are much thi 
same as those of the Welsh. 

Chere are disquieting rumours about Arthur Thatcher's health, but 
I trust that these are merely rumours ; and I also hear that there ar 
to be no steeplechases at Ingoldsby in the Belvoir Haunt country. How 
ever, no doubt their place will be taken by a point-to-point meeting, a 
form of sport which has practically displaced nearly everywhere those old 
Hunt steeplechases, and rather, as it seems to me, to the advantage of 
genuine cross-country sport, which should consist of hunting horses 


ridden by hunting-men over a hunting country. X. 


LAW AND THE LAND 


N important point on the liability to pay succession duty has been 
finally settled by the decision of the House of Lords in the case 
of The Eari of Buchan v. The Lord Arivocate. In 1872 the late 
Earl of Buchan was heir of entail in possession of certain 
entailed estates in the county of Linlithgow, the person 
then next entitled under a very old entail being his eldest son and 

heir-apparent, who was twenty-one years of age. The Earl was in embarrassed 
circumstances, and desired to raise money on the security of the estates for 
the purpose of satisfying his liabilities; but the estates could only be 


disentailed with the consent of his eldest son, which could not be 





as the law then stood in Scotland, before he attained the 
twenty-five years. An arrangement, however, was come to whereby the 
Karl ** propelled ” or accelerated the succession of his heir and put him in 
possession of the estates, and, in consequence thereol, when the son 
became twenty-five, the estates were duly disentailed, and the son becam 
the fee simple proprietor thereof in 1876, which, as the Earl did not di 
until 1898, was twenty-two years sooner than he would have becom 
entitled to the possession had the entail run its course. On the death 
of the late Earl, the Commissioners of Inland Revenue claimed succession 
duty as payable by the present Earl in respect of this property. TI 
claim was resisted, on the ground that as the present Earl had been in 
possession and enjoyment of the estates for over thirty years, and that the 
entail had been put an end to, he could not be said to have succeed 
thereto on the death of his father. But the final Court of Appeal has 
decided that the claim of the Crown was right. Had there been no arra 
ment made in 1872 there would have been no question as to duty Leing 
payable on the succession in 1895, and, in the opinion of the Court, 
the acceleration of the present Earl’s title made no difference, ind, 
indeed, is one of the contingencies expressly provided for in the Successivn 
Duty Act, 
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Clergymen and ministers all over the country will be interested in the 
decision of the House of Lords that an Easter offering by congregation to 
pastor is a part of the recipient’s income from his office and is liable to 
income-tax For some years past the churchwardens of East Grinstead have 
followed the very common practice of ear-marking the collections in the church 
on Easter Sunday for the benefit of the vicar. Last year the sum of £56 
was collected, and handed over to the vicar for his personal use rhe 
Surveyor of Taxes claimed income-tax under Schedule E upon this money, 
contending that it was received either in respect of the office of vicar, 
or as perquisites and profits accruing by reason of that office. The House 
of Lords and the Court of Appeal, both disagreeing with the ruling of 
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Mr. Justice Bray, have decided that the contention of the Surveyor was 
correct, and that where a sum of money is given to an incumbent 
substantially in respect of his services as incumbent, it accrues to him by 
reason of his office, and is taxable It is probable, however, that a distine- 
tion may be drawn between such a gift as an Easter offering and « sum 
subscribed for some specific and exce ptional purpose, such as a testimonial, 
or a gift to enable a person to take a holiday, or undergo medical treatment, 
or to proceed to a degree, and the like, since what seems to have weighed with 
the judges was that an Easter offering is not a mere exceptional present, but 
practically an annual pavment or contribution, ‘part from any special o-casion 


or purpose, towards augmenting the often insufficient stipend of the clergyman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE APPLE CURE 
[To tHE Eprror or **Country Lirs.”] 
Sik,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to the increasing 
consideration which is being paid by the medical profession to the use of apples 
lor dietary purposes, Within a few days I have myself come across three 
cases in which patients have been ordered to eat apples. They are recom- 
mended to take one after every meal, one the first thing in the morning and 
even one at bedtime. The most astonishing thing is that apples are now 
said to be a cure for biliousness. It may be said that this is no new thing. 
There is much folk-lore upon the question, and everyone knows the couplet : 
** An apple a day 
Keeps the doctor away.” 
On the other hand, there is an old saying that fruit is ‘‘ gold in the morning 
but lead at night,” which seems incompatible with the alleged advantage of 
eating apples at bedtime. The chief medicinal property of the apple has 
hitherto been supposed to be its malic acid, which drives uric acid out of the 
body. Now the fruit is also credited with having a slight laxative and hepatic 
effect. its acid helps to call the bile into play and to disperse it throughout 
the system. This it does more pleasantly, if less strenuously, than the 
various mineral substances with which humanity has been wont to dose its 
inside, The point of interest is why some of the medical profession have 
only recently discovered the virtue of the apple in dietetic treatment. Is it 
possible that this fact is due to the increasing import of Canadian apples into 
this country ? Robust and red-tinged, these have a more attractive appear- 
ance than the English apple, though it would be of interest to learn if they 
are superior from a medical point of view. This letter is written in the hope 
that some of your readers may be able to throw additional light upon the 
apple question generally. More ought also to be known about the properties 
of cider. Have the efforts of Mr. Radcliffe Cooke and others led to an 
increased consumption of that excellent drink? And if not, why not ?— 
RHODOPHAGOS. 
CANKER IN DOG’S’ EAR. 
[To tue Eprror oF **Country Lire.” ] 

Sir,—The letter on ‘* Canker in Dog’s Ear” interests me very much, as I 
have an Old English sheepdog who was troubled with canker in both ears 


about two years ago. soth ears were attacked with an exceptionally bad 


“ec ” 


case of canker. I took him toa “‘vet,” and he is now perfectly cured and 
free from any trace of the disease. With the greatest respect I can assure 
you that a wet treatment of any kind is quite wrong, and will never 
permanently cure canker, The only proper treatment is a ‘‘dry” one. If the 
case in question is not a very serious one, boracic acid (powder) dusted into the 
ear every other day is a certain cure by itselfif persevered with; but treatment 
with a lotion of any kind is wrong, and in many cases will make the ear much 
worse. The greatest mistake of all is to wash the ear out, as your correspon- 
cent has apparently been advised. My ‘‘ vet.,” who isa big dog-fancier, says 
he has never experienced such a bad case of canker as with my dog, and 
yet it has been perfectly cured. I am unable to tell you the actual dressing 
he used, as he holds it as a secret; otherwise I should be only too-pleased 
to do so. The two essential points for a permanent cure—which is, without 
any doubt, possible—are ‘“‘ Dry dressing” and ‘* Perseverance,’ If you 
would be kind enough to put me in communication with your correspondent, 
I will tell him all I know. In my opinion, canker is infectious. I regret to 


trouble you at such length.—H,. W. Hunrt. 





THE STORY OF A _ HORSE. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’)} 
Sir, —You may, perhaps, be interested in a tale of a horse as told to me by 
a reliable friend who has a portrait of the animal, My friend had a son in 
the Boer War, who assisted in the capture of one of the enemy mounted 
on a beautiful steed, which the young fellow appropriated for his own use on 
the principle that all is fair in war, In riding through a defile favourable for 
sniping he was fired at, the horse alone Seing struck in one of its hind hoofs 
The horse plunged forward, and for a time was very lame, but quite recovered 
its soundness. It so happened that, subsequently, its new owner often had to ride 
through the same place, the horse on each occasion plunging forward and going 
dead lame for a considerable distance! Was this psychological ?—W. H. F. 





A PERSEVERING WATER-RAT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** Country LiFEs.”’] 
Sir,—I think the following may be of some little interest: We have about 
twelve acres of water here, and water-rats are common. There are cellars 
made in the sandstone rock under the vineries in the garden, perhaps 
4oft. to soft. long. The inner cellar we have made into a mushroom-house. 
Last Wednesday we found a rat had gnawed its way through the door dividing 
the inner from the outer cellar and had made a short tunnel in the mushroom- 
bed. We hunted for, found and killed the rat in the cellar, and to our surprise 
found it was a water-rat. [I enclose the body, so that you may see I am not mis- 
taken. The water must be nearly 200yds. from the vineries, and the rat must 
have crossed the drive, passed through a doorway in a wall and crossed the 





garden, gone down the steps into the cellar and then gnawed a hole through an 
inch-beard door. [have never known a water-rat work so determinedly and so 
far away from the water before. r. W. BInNvon, Bewdley, Worcestershire 


OLD DOOR KNOCKER 
[To tHe Eprror or **Countrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—The door knocker of which I enclose a phot graph may still be seen at 
Bolling Old Hall, Bowling, Bradford. The knocker itself is of wrought iron, 





» the main 


quaint in design and clever in workmanship. [he door t 


entrance to Bolling Hall is divided in two, and there is a knocker on each door 
similar to the one in the photograph enclosed. Bolling Hall, like a good 
many other old halls, has its haunted room, and the following story 1s told of 
it: During the Civil Wars the Earl of Newcastle stayed at Bolling Hall, and 
on this occasion he had threatened to put to the sword, as well as the men, 
the women and children. He went to bed, and early in the morning he 
was awakened by the bedclothes being pulled from off him; this occurred a 
second time ; the third time a woman in white appeared and repeated the 
words ** Pity poor Bradford ” several times, and the story goes that through 
this apparition he spared them -ROPERT STUBBS 





HEDGES AND THE PUBLIC, 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lire.”] 
Cyr,—At an informal gathering of agriculturists the other day the much- 
discussed question of the damage done to hedges by the public was brought 
forward, several present complaining that they were unable to keep their 
hedges in good order owing to the inroads made upon them by the 
thoughtless. One old farmer present stated that some years back he 
had been trousled with this nuisance and ultimately planted—-on the 
advice of a forester—a hedge composed of hawthorn, wild rose and bramble 
and let the branches entwine one with another. This hedge has never been 
tampered with, offering too good a defence by reason of its thorns, which 
help to make the hedge practically impenetrable. This may perhaps prove 
of interest to those of your readers who suffer from the pest of the hedge 


destroyer. —PAGE1 LIAWKEHURS' 
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LUNAR RAINBOWS, 
HK EDITOK OF Lirk.’’] 


which wind, rain and 


** COUNTRY 
SIR, : t was a day in sunshine had 


rllowe ich other rapid succession, but the between sunset and 


About 10 30 r.m. 


raindrops were 


hours 


moonrise were fine and still rolling clouds came up with 


the west wind and heavy flung against 


the window-panes ; 


but still high up in the East near Gemini flcated the moon, brilliant, for she 


was full three days ago. Suddenly, in the crawing of a breath, away in the 


West, ava the black hills, a lunar rainbow was built up belore us An 
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arch, diaphanous, as if cut out of mountain fog, spanned across the river, 


meadows and woods. This thing of beauty increased in loveliness till it 
formed a complete semi-circle, a broad, generous curve broken by one great 
swaying poplar in the foreground. We watched this triumphal arch gradually 


fade away; in grey mist it dissolved, and still its fascination kept us at the 
window. <A great cloud hurried across the valley, swept on by the wind, anc 
from the landscape the moonlight fled, but the next moment all was illumined 
asain lo our surprise we saw another rainbow, more transparent than the 
first; but this one seemed to concentrate the rain within its curve, so grey 
was the inside of the arch compared to the darkness above it. Thus for five 


minutes did it remain perfect, and, finally, this phantom spirit of the rain and 


moon glided slowly from our sight and we realised how privileged we had 


cen. -k M. Ww, 


IN RUISLIP C ACI 
fo rue Eprror or ** Country Lis.” ] 
-of which a photograph, by Miss Satchell, accom- 


Sik,—The dole cupboard 


panies this—is of rather an unusual type. Where such fittings do occur in 
our churches they are generally of an earlier date, as are those in St. Albans 
of the benefactions of those who saw the distress 


But that which is still 


Abbey, and are outcome 
which followed i the dissolution of the monasteries. 
found at 


to be Ruislip is of Wren-like design, and a charmingly composed 


and executed example of that ay Ruislip is a Middlesex parish lying north 
of Uxbridge. Its ancient church of St. Martin is built largely of the local 
flint and chalk, with ashlar stone for its window traceries and other detail 
work, It is mostly of the Decorated period, but the frescoes—of which 
remains were 
Several of them illustrate the life of the patron saint of the church ; 


depicts St. Michael weighing 


discovered on the walls fifty years ago—are of the fifteenth 
tury. 
preserved 


but the one which best 


souls. The chief manor has long belonged to 
King’s College, Cambridge, and the advowson 
to the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. In the 
latter half of the seventeenth century Thomas 
Bright was vicar, and he died in 1672 He was 
of a Shropshire family entitled to bear on their 
fesse, between three 


shield: sable, a argent, 


escallop shells, or, Such are the arms on the 


vicars monument, which is in the north-west 


} 


corner of the chancel, and also on the dole cup- 


board of the illustration. The latter, however, 


was notthe vicar's gift, but that of a son or other 
relative who had made money in trade, and very 
likely had a country house at Ruislip, as did other 
London citizens who were his contemporaries. 
The inscription on the bottom panel of the cup- 
board shows but dimly in the illustration, and I 


therefore reproduce it. It runs as follows: 


THE Guift of Jeremiah Bright of London 
being 28 worth of Bread to be 
Ministt & Church Wardens to the 


distributed 
bv \e 
Poor every Sunday for ever 


Anno: Dom: 1697. 


Ile was probably of the Leathersellers’ Company, 


in whose hands the benefaction was vested, 


though the recipients were to be nominated by 
occupiers of houses On a special estate in the 
parish, The distribution is still made hebdo- 
madally by the vicar. Che bread cupboard is 


let into the south wall of the bell-ringer’s 


chamber, and the delicately - carved wheatear 
motif which encircles ‘he shield proves it to have been s-eci ally designed for 
It isa delightful little bit of Palladian craftsmanship, and marks 
a pleasant incident in the history of the church and of its pastors. It is, 


1857, boiling over with 


ils purpose 


therefore, a real mercy that the restoring architect of 
neo-Gothic enthusiasm, did nut tear it out and replace it by one of pitch pine 


his own design. —T, 





